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SHAKSPEARE AND SHELLEY. 
(Concluded from p. 342.) 

In Shelley’s fragment of Charles I.—a play it is 
ever to be regretted he did not live to accomplish, 
for the theme will not easily find another hand so 
capable of doing it justice—he intended the King’s 
fool, Archy, like the fool in Lear, to play the part 
of chorus to the sublime sorrow and pathos of the 
play. His deep and earnest study of the master 
is also apparent in his Cenci. 

To turn to his poetry :— 

“ A woman such as it has been my doom 
To meet with few, a wonder of this earth, 
Where there is little of transcen de ent worth, 
Like one of Shakspeare’s women.’ 
Julian and Maddalo. 
“ Things wiser than were ever said in book, 
Except in Shakspeare’s wisest tenderness.” 
Letter to the Gisbornes. 
“ As divinest Shakspeare’s might 
Fills Avon and the world with light, 
Like Omniscient Power which he 
Imaged ’mid mortality.” 
Lines written among the Euganean Hills. 
These quotations one and all evince the utmost 
discrimination, and are absolutely just. I now 
come to the fragment of a poem which was an 
unconscious prelude to his EHpipsychidion, and 
abandoned for that less subjective alternative, 
but which, had he lived, might have been carried 





out according to the plan of its commencement. 
It has been, by his recent editor, entitled “To his 
Genius,” i.e. to that presence within and without 
him which called forth his “ Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty,” and that fragment written subsequent to 
Epipsychidion, “The “Zucea’ 
“‘T loved, oh no, I mean not one of ye, 

Or any earthly one, though ye are dear 

As human heart to human heart may be ; 

I loved, I know not what—but this low sphere, 

And all that it contains, contains not thee, 

Thou whom, seen nowhere, I feel everywhere, 

Dim object of my soul's idolatry.” 
That ideal which he thought he had found in the 
person of the imprisoned Italian lady, but which 
in reality existed nowhere but in his own soul. 
In his wife he had found one of the best and 
noblest women it is the lot of any one to find ; 
but the “divine want,” a feminine spirit equal 
with his own, was with him to his death. I think 
the last published volume of Keats, that advent 
of exceeding truth and beauty, more sweetened 
life to him than any companionship he had met. 
Shelley, unappreciated and alone, with a divine 
mission to fulfil, and in despair of being able to 
fulfil it, turned back into himself, and to the inner 
radiance of that light which sustained him : 

“T love you: listen, O embodied Ray 

Of the great Brightness; I must pass away 

While you remain, and these light words must be 

Tokens by which you may remember me ; 

Start not! the thing you are is unb trayed, 

If you are human, and if but the shade 

Of some sublimer spi rit. 


* 
on as to friend or mistress ‘tis a form ; 
Perhaps I wish you were one. declare 
You a familiar spirit, as you are.” 
This was in anticipation of such conjectures, as to 
the being addressed by him, as were then rife with 
respect to our other poet's sonnets 

“Tf any should be curious to discover 

Whether to you I am a friend or lover, 

Let them read Shakspeare’s Sonnets, taking thence 
A whetstone for their dull intelligence, 

That tears and will not cut.’ 

I believe Shelley alone of all men, certainly since 
the Cromwellian era, had thoroughly penetrated 
the arcanum of Shakspeare’s chief poem, for 
the so-called Sonnets of Shakspeare, no matter 
in what order or at what long intervals of time 
composed, are in reality the verses of a precon- 
ceived and integral poem. 

The Symposium of Plato, the Vita Nuova of 
Dante, Shakspeare’s Sonnets, the Epipsychidion 
of Shelley, the In Memoriam of Tennyson, are 
perhaps the supreme utterances of love for love. 
In Memoriam, however, appertains more strictly 
to that class of poems of which Milton’s Lycidas 
and Shelley’s Adonais are samples. 

Beatrice was virtually the embodiment of Dante’s 
ideality ; the Vita Nuova, like the Divina Com- 
media, is therefore the expression of Dante’s love 
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for soul, or the “ supreme fair,” and verity. The 
Epipsychidion is not only the history of Shelley’s 
actual loves, but also of his soul-love for that truth 
and beauty which he worshipped, and of which he 
was so peerless a mirror. Shakspeare’s Sonnets are 
me ideal, for though he Sovell end was beloved 

y many, he stood more thoroughly alone in heart 
and intellect than any man who ever lived. 
believe—for I know of no other work in literature, 
the Epipsychidion and The Witch of Atlas are 
self-evident in comparison, the understanding of 
which calls for especial notice—that to Shelley’s 
comprehension of the real and full meaning of the 
Sonnets we are indebted for these lines :— 

“1 am as a spirit who has dwelt 

Within his heart of hearts; and I have felt 

His feelings, and have thought his thoughts, and known 

The inmost converse of his soul, the tone 

Unheard but in the silence of his blood, 

When all the pulses in their multitude 

Image the trembling calm of summer seas. 

I have unlocked the golden melodies 

Of his deep soul as with a master-key, 

And loosened them, and bathed myself therein, 

Even as an eagle in a thunder-mist, 

Clothing his wings with lightning.” 

I repeat, I know of no poetical work in all litera 
ture which might evoke such special verse as this 
but the Sonnets. I can point to no name in 
literature since Milton as capable of understanding 
them but that nearest approach to Shakspeare’s 
own ideal, Shelley. To the perfect marriage of these 
two most true minds there was no impediment. 

Of all the vessels launched upon the broad ocean 
of Shakspearian comment, the one that ‘has sailed 
nearest the pole of Shakspearian truth is the 
Inner Life of Shakspere, by Mr. Heraud. No 
matter what its faults, in spirit and substance it 
is the best and safest pilot of them all. It has the 
honour of being the first English work that has 
approached in proper spirit and with due insight 
the Sonnet-poem of Shakspeare, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, the true spirit of its author. 
Possibly in the ten years’ interim since the pub- 
lication of his book, he has thought out and solved 
to the utmost the divine internal meaning of a 

em which circumstance at that time permitted 

im only to hint at. 

Shelley, the most favoured possessor since Shak- 
speare of intelligence in its highest form, viz. the 
poetical, approached nearest to the ideal being of 
the first part of Shakspeare’s poem. No man living 
in Shakspeare’s time in any way approached it. 
Spenser died before it was fairly commenced, and 
even he could not have sustained the burden of 
its most exceptional praise. Exclusively it was the 
genius of its author only, which, like Shelley’s, was 
merely an embodied Ray of the great Brightness, 
or, as he himself expresses it :— 

** That I in thy abundance am sufficed, 
And by a part of all thy glory live.” 
R. H. Lees. 





THE LATE JAMES HENTHORN TODD, D.D. 


In the year 1831 a very able young student of 
Trinity College, Dublin, obtained a fellowship. 
He commenced his career with many advantages 
in his favour— advantages arising from his position, 
the respect in which his father had been univer- 
sally held, the large connexion his family had in 
Dublin, and his own remarkable energy, ability, 
and love of literature. Trinity College, at that 
time, was in a very sleepy condition. There was 
a general laxity of discipline. The standard of 
education, except for scholarships and fellowships, 
was at the lowest point. Many professorships were 
held united to fellowships, the holders of these 
professorships regarding them as mere sinecures. 
The library, which was then, and is now, entitled 
to a copy of every book published in Great Britain 
and Ireland, was shamefully neglected, and all 
over England the Dublin University was either 
unknown, or was sneered at as “ the silent sister.” 
James Henthorn Todd devoted himself to remedy 
this state of things, as far as his position allowed 
him to do so. Being appointed librarian, he dis- 
covered many valuable MSS., the existence of 
which had hitherto been unknown. With the 
assistance of his friends Dr. O'Donovan and Prof. 
O’Curry, he classified and arranged the rich collec- 
tion of Irish MSS. with which the library abounds. 
He brought important and scarce works out of the 
dusty store room, where for years they had Jain 
in neglect. He spent what money the board of 
Trinity College allowed him in buying up rare 
books wherever they were to be found. In a 
word, he left the library more than quadrupled as 
to the number of volumes, with a catalogue care- 
fully compiled, and altogether in a condition fit 
to take its stand beside the most celebrated 
libraries of Europe. 

Turning to the college itself, he began the publi- 
cation of a University Calendar, similar to the 
Oxford and Cambridge Calendars, with the exami- 
nation papers, so far as he could induce the 
examiners to furnish him with them. This publi- 
cation had an immediate and permanent effect, 
both in raising the standard of the examinations, 
and in making the university better known in 
England. In many other ways, too numerous to 
mention, he persevered in his endeavours to im- 
prove the tone of his college. There was a founda- 
tion called the Donelan lecture, which, if I am not 
mistaken, was regarded for a long time as @ 
sinecure perquisite attached to a senior fellowship. 
Dr. Todd persuaded the college authorities to 
make it a reality. He himself became Donelan 
lecturer, and as such published theological dis- 
courses, which attracted much attention at the time. 
Others succeeded him. I think Dr. Lee delivered 
his sermons on inspiration as Donelan lecturer. 
Whether the foundation has sunk again into 
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oblivion I cannot say; but there is now less 
energy in the college than there used to be in Dr. 
Todd’s time. It has a tendency to fall asleep. 

No man was a greater friend to literature, and 
especially the literature of Ireland, than the late 
Dr. Todd. He founded the Irish Archeological 
Society, which made accessible many very scarce 
MSS. and volumes. As President of the Royal 
Irish Academy, he had various opportunities of 
illustrating Irish antiquities, and of furthering 
Irish literature. Scarcely any literary work was 
undertaken relative to Ireland about which he 
was not consulted, and to which he did not give 
most useful assistance. And he had this charac- 
teristic of a really learned man—he loved litera- 
ture for its own sake. He was above all littleness 
and jealousy, and he was always glad to help on 
younger men, and to impart to them whatever he 
knew himself. On the whole, it is not too much 
to say that no man has appeared in Ireland so 
varied in his acquirements, so skilled in biblio- 
graphy, so accurate in his knowledge, and so 
devoted to the development of Irish literature— 
at least since the days of Archbishop Ussher. 

These remarks have been suggested by a visit I 
paid to the library of Trin. Coll., Dublin. In one 
sense the library is in itself an imperishable monu- 
ment of Dr. Todd ; for he re-made it, and his mark 
upon it is indelible. But there is no other memorial. 
Trinity College has placed not even an ordinary 
bust to keep in remembrance a man who did so 
much for it. I looked in other parts of the col- 
lege, but I could find neither his name nor his 
memorial. He has been allowed to sink and to 
die out. As a record of remarkable literary activity 
in almost every walk of literature, his life would 
have formed as interesting a publication as any 
that has issued from the press within our time. 
He had many literary friends to whom he imparted 
his own enthusiasm about the antiquities and 
ancient learning of Ireland. None of these have 
come forward to do honour to the memory of their 
generous-hearted teacher. More strange still, be- 
yond erecting a memorial cross in the burial ground 
attached to St. Patrick’s Cathedral, his own rela- 
tives have done nothing to keep his name from 
oblivion. Dr. Todd was devoted to the illustra- 
tion of Irish history and literature. He was faith- 
ful to the best interests of his college. He worked 
well in his day, and he worked with thorough un- 
selfishness. He has passed away, and his place 
knoweth him no more. Is it thus that Trinity 
College cares for her eminent sons ? ; 





NEW THEATRE ROYAL, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

_Mr. Doubleday’s address at the opening of the 
New Theatre, Feb. 20, 1837 (ante, p. 130), reminds 
me of another privately printed slip, of considerable 
merit, written by William Gill Thompson for the 





same occasion. The writer was reporter for the 
Newcastle Chronicle, a man of great professional 
ability and a local poet of some celebrity, whose 
name is well remembered in canny Newcastle. 
He contributed many pieces in prose and verse to 
the magazines of his day which were greatly 
admired. His sad end was deeply lamented by a 
large circle of friends; while labouring under 
depression of mind, he committed suicide on the 
2ist of October, 1844, at the early age of forty- 
eight years. The unspoken address is worthy of a 
niche in theatrical annals. 


“ ADDRESS FOR THE OPENING oF THE New THEATRE 
Roya, Newcasttse. By W. G. Tompson. 


[When these lines were written the author was wholly 
ignorant that an arrangement had been made for the real 
address from another pen. It is necessary to state this 
to show that the author had no idea of attempting to 
compete with so distinguished a writeras Mr. Doubleday.] 
** Borne on Improvement’s wing, behold us here, 

Transplanted from our long-loved cherished sphere ; 

No more to linger amid other scenes, 

As memory, retrospective, intervenes, 

But pledged to follow where perfection flies, 

New splendours wait us, and new scenes arise. 

Here, in this gorgeous Temple of our art, 

The Mimic Sisters must their aid impart 

To charm the senses and improve the heart. 

Here, on this splendid altar, must they fling, 

In turn, each gay, each gloomy offering : 

Here show the buoyant spirit’s sparkling rise, 

While soaring, brilliant, to its native skies ; 

Or win, spontaneous, from affection’s tear 

The hallowed tribute to affliction dear ! 

Yes, here, where gilded trophies proudly rise, 

Some stripling bard may claim your sympathies, 

And, greatly daring, fix another name, 

In starry lustre, on the roll of fame ! 

And here shall sweetest Shakspeare, name divine ! 

In all his wonted sun-lit splendour shine : 

Here shall affection’s ardent tongue disclose 

The Mantuan lovers’ hapless tale of woes ; 

The Enchanted Island here its wonders bring ; 

And poor Ophelia sadly, sweetly, sing. 

Here Regan’s scorn and haughty Goneril’s pride 

Shall wither, in derision, side by side ; 

And here affection, in its dove-like form, 

Shall watch o’er madness in the awful storm— 

The kind Cordelia’s constant heart shall sigh 

Above the distraught monarch’s heart-felt agony ! 

Here shall the soul-wrapt Thane, by fate deceived, 

Again be of his crown and !ife bereaved : 

And here the crook-backed Tyrant, frantic, yield 

His blood-stained honours on the battle-field. 

The noble Roman, in his martial ire, 

Shall be again the god-like soul of fire, 

Again the vaunting Volecian overwhelm, 

With vengeance in his van, and victory on his helm ! 

But, now—‘ too much of this,’ methinks you say— 

We must, like life, ascend from ‘ grave to gay,’ 

To him whose mind through every measure ran, 

Our own, our almost matchless Sheridan ! 

Nor be that name o’ershrouded in repose 

Who ‘ Stooped to Conquer’ e’er to fame he rose. 

Nor those, long buried, of the ‘ olden time,’ 

Whose classic satire ranged o'er every clime, 

Who freely lashed the vices which they found, 

With virtuous styptic stanching every wound ! 

And song—sweet song !—shall show her magic power, 
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The charmed ascendant of the genial hour, 

The Drama's dearest, delicatest flower ! 

Forgotten strains shall hail the raptured ear, 

Recalling moments all divinely dear, 

When life was sunshine, and the radiant skies 

Beamed rainbow tints upon our destinies ! 

Joy, then, to all!—the Drama's patrons here 

Shall taste delight through many a coming year ; 

And throbbing hearts and generous hands shall give 

That approbation dear upon whose smiles we live !” 
James GIBson. 


Liverpool. 





FOLK-LORE. 


Servian Forx-Lore.—A short time ago a 
correspondent of one of the London papers gave 
incidentally, in his account of the campaign in 
Servia, these curious particulars. In Servia the 
place of medical men is supplied, in the villages 
at least, by “ wise women,” called “babas.” These 
profess to have an intuitive knowledge of medicinal 
plants; but that intelligent being, the Servian 
peasant, places much less trust in their medical 
than in their magical skill. Their performance in 
this line is remarkable, and the rustic peasants 
have every faith in it. The most commonly fatal 
diseases in Servia are consumption and congestion 
of the lungs. The staple remedy for the latter 
ailment is to administer to the patient three apples 
grown on the same bough. If, after eating these 
apples, which are supposed to have some myste- 
rious connexion with the Trinity, the patient feels 
no better, then the wise woman adopts more 
vigorous measures. The unfortunate patient is 
laid on the ground on his stomach, the “ baba” 
scatters salt over him, and marches round him, 
mumbling cabalistic words. This seems to be a 
kind of exorcism, and would indicate a belief that 
the illness is caused by witchcraft or demoniacal 

ssession. And yet the admirers of the Servians 
Soon on boasting that these are an educated race, 
and they point to the number of schools. F. 8. 

Churchdown. 


Siens or Satisraction.— Leaving a piece of 
bread, at whatever meal, in your plate is, among 
the working population, a sign of satisfaction. I 
am not aware how this custom arose. It would not 
do for the old wife who, having placed a very 
small and poor meal before some very hungry 
friends, exclaimed, as she saw the table cleared of 
all eatables, “ Ay, how exactly I have calculated 
your wants.” R. H. Wautace. 


REMARKABLE Superstition, — Superstition 
rarely stands in the way of the extension of postal 
accommodation or convenience ; but a case of the 
kind, which recently occurred in the west of 
Ireland, is mentioned by the Postmaster-General 
in his report, just issued. Application was made 
for the erection of a wall letter-box, and authority 
had been granted for setting it up; but when 





arrangements came to be made for providing for 
the collection of letters, no one could be found to 
undertake the duty, in consequence of a general 
belief among the poorer people in the neighbour- 
hood that, at that particular spot, “a ghost went 
out nightly on parade.” The ghost was stated to 
be a large white turkey without a head. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 


CornwaLu.—To those interested in Cornish 
folk-lore I think I can venture to recommend a 
book that may not be universally known, viz., 
Tiaditions and Hearthside Stories of West Corn- 
wall, by William Bottrell, with illustrations by 
Mr. Joseph Blight. Second Series. Penzance : 
Printed for the author by Beare & Son, 1873. 

W. 8. J. 


“As op as Dump’n.”—It is, of course, a com- 
mon practice in most places to make a neighbour- 
ing ancient object a kind of standard of age. At 
Honiton, and in the country round, “ As old as 
Dump’n” used to be, and perhaps still is, a popular 
expression, the reference being to a British or 
Roman earthwork conspicuously visible on Dump- 
don Hill, close by. Procuvt. 


** When Ex'ter was a furzy down, 
Kirton was a mayor-town.” 
The people of Crediton used to be, and probably 
still are, proud of the antiquity and ancient dignity 
of the place, and the feeling was expressed as 


above. Mutatis mutandis, the distich is in vogue 
elsewhere. Proc. 
DorsetsHirE Superstition.—The following 


extraordinary one obtains amongst the Dorsetshire 
labourers. If one of twins die, and the limbs do 
not soon “stiffen rigidly,” the funeral is delayed 
in the belief that the dead one is “ waiting for the 
other”; and the carelessness of the relatives will 
sometimes verify the assertion, for the dead one 
has not long to wait. Frepx. Rvte. 


Tae Moon anp THe WeaTHER.—My gardener, 
a native of South Devon, has just told me that the 
rain prevalent here during the week ending 
Oct. 17, was due to the new moon on Saturday 
the 10th, and has reminded me that 
“ Tf a Saturday’s moon 
Comes once in seven years, 
It comes too soon.” 
Wm. PEnceELLy. 
Torquay. 





Otp Eprrapns.—The following epitaphs are 

from an old black-letter history of England :— 
Eprrapa on Kixe@ ALFRED. 

“ The bodie of king Alured was first buried in the bi- 
shops church : but afterwards, because the Canons raised 
a fond tale that the same should walke at nights, his sonne 
king Edward remoued it into the new monacterie which 
he in his life time had founded. Finallie, in memorie of 
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him a certeine learned clarke made an ¢epitaphin Latine, 
which for the woorthinesse thereof is likewise (verse for 
verse, and in a maner word for word) translated b 
Abraham Fleming into English, whose no litle labor hath 
beene diligentlie imploied in supplieng sundrie insuffi- 
ciences found in this huge volume : — 


‘«« Nobilitas innata tibi probitatis honorem 
(Armipotens Alfrede) dedit, probitatque laborem, 
Perpetuiimque, Jabor nomen, cui mixta dolori 
Gaudia semper erant, spes semper mixta timori. 
Si modo victor eras, ad crastina bella pauebas, 

Si modo victus eras, in crastina bella parabas, 
Cui vestes sudore iugi, cui sica cruore 

Tincta iugi, quantum sit onus regnare probirunt, 
Non fuit immensi quisquam per climata mundi, 
Cui tot in aduersis vel respirare liceret, 

Nec tamen aut ferro contritus ponere ferrum, 
Aut gladio potuit vitz finisse labores : 

Iam post transactos regni vitaque labores, 
Christus ei sit vera quies sceptriimque perenne. 


Nobilitie by birth to thee (6 Alfred strong in armes) 

Of goodnes hath the honor giuen, and honor toilesome 
harmes. 

And toilesome harmes an endlesse name, whose jvies 
were alwaies mext 

With sorow, and whose hope with feare was euermore 
perplext. 

If this day thou wert conqueror, the next daies warre 
thou dredst, 

If this day thou wert conquered, to next daies warre 
thou spedst. 

Whose clothing wet with dailie swet, whose blade with 
bloudie staine, 

Do proue how great a burthen tis in roialtie to raine, 

There hath not beene in anie part of all the world so 


wide, 

One that was able breath to tuke, and troubles such 
abide, 

And yet with weapons wearie would not weapons lay 
aside, 


Or with the sword the toilesomnesse of life by death 
diuide. 

Now after labours past of realme and life (which he 
did spend) 

Christ is to him true quietnesse and scepter void of end.” 


Eprrapn on Evriepa, Sister or Kixe Epwarp 
THE ELpeEr. 
“In memorie of the said Elfleda’s magnanimitie and 
valorous mind, this epitaph was fixed on hir toome. 


“ O Elfieda potens, 6 terror virgo virorum, 

O Elfieda potens, nomine digna viri. 

Te quique splendidior fecit natura puellam, 
Te probitas fecit nomen habere viri. 

Te mutare decet sed solim nomina sexus, 
Tu regina potens rexque trophea parans, 

Iam nec Ceesareos tanttim mirere triumphos, 
Cwzare splendidior virgo virago, vale. 


O puissant Elfied, 6 thou maid 
of men the dread and feare, 

O puissant Elfled woorthie maid 
the name of man to beare. 

A noble nature hath thee made 
a maiden mild to bee, 

Thy vertue also hath procurde 
a manlie name to thee. 

It dooth but onelie thee become, 
of sex to change the name, 

A puissant queene, a king art thou 
preparing trophes of fame. 





Now maruell not so much at Cx- 
sars triumphs [trim to vieu ;) 
O manlike maiden more renownd 
than Ceesar was, adieu.” 
G. E. Watson. 


St. George’s Place, Dublin. 


Mewnatcas.—This is the name by which Spen- 
ser, in the sixth eclogue of The Shepherd's Ka- 
lendar, designates the individual who supplanted 
him in the affections of the widow’s daughter of 
the glen, “the fickle Rosalind,” or, as he else- 
where styles her, “ Mirabella, the scornfull lass” 
(Ff. Q., vi. 7). The gloss or explanatory commen- 
tary prefixed to the earlier editions of the several 
eclogues is subscribed “E. K.,” intended, not 
improbably, for the poet himself, the initials 
signifying Edmund the Kalendarer ; but, be that 
as it may, the commentator here remarks :— 

“ This eclogue is wholly vowed to the complaining of 
Colin’s ill success in his love. For being (as is aforesaid*) 
enamoured of a country lass, Rosalind, and having (as 
seemeth) found place in her heart, he lamenteth to his 
dear friend Hobinol [Gabriel Harvey], that he is now 
forsaken unfaithfully, and in his stead Menalcas, another 
shepherd, received disloyally. And this is the whole 
argument of this eclogue.” 

On this occasion poor Colin’s epigraph, “Gia 
speme spenta,” betokens his utter discomfiture ; 
and he thus bitterly inveighs against his victorious 
rival :— 

“ And thou, Menalcas ! that by treachery 

Didst underfong my lass to wex so light, 

Shouldst well be known for such thy villainy.” 

Who was the lucky wooer? Assuredly he was 
no real shepherd or poet, inasmuch as the author 
avers in the first of his eclogues :— 

“Shepherd's devise she hateth as the snake, 

And laughs the songs that Colin Clout doth make!" 
If his name be veiled in an anagram—as is un- 
questionably the practice of Spenser elsewhere in 
his Kalendar—very possibly the gentleman may 
have been a Mr. S. Maclane or a Mr. S. Mac- 
neal; or, if two Christian names were bestowed 
upon him at his baptism, in that case he may have 
been either 2 Mr. C. A. Mansel or a Mr. Sam. 
C. Lane. I incline, however, to the first men- 
tioned supposition. The lady was “a Lancashire 
witch,” inhabiting some valley or glen far away 
in the North; a locality, therefore, sufficiently 
near to the Border to account as well for the pre- 
sence as success of a Mac or Scot. Perhaps this 
conjecture may lead to the identification of the 
hitherto undistinguished individual in question. 
The game is certainly worth the candle. ‘ 


Worps rn Orpineton Rent Roiis.—Here are 
some scraps from a rent roll relating to Orpington, 
in Kent, and some of the neighbouring parishes. 
I send them because there are some words which 
at the date (c. 1470) were, I think, not in ordinary 





* See the first and fourth eclogues. 
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use in the form set down, and because one (bed- 
repe) is unknown to me. Both eggys and eyren 
are used, and erye is not the ordinary equivalent 
of plough. 

“ Charte Antiq. Cantuar., O. 118 (not dated, written 

about the middle of fifteenth century). 

“The landholderysof the témét that...... was called Cold- 
cloud shall therefore be yere in rente...and he shall ther- 
fore in weekys mowe mede or elles pay therfore iij di. ob. 
...and he shall erye to gavell ij acr. & di...and he shall 
fynde iij men to the lordys bedrepe at the lordis mete 
twyes in the day and he shall close xj yerdes abought 
the courte and he shall aver and shall pay iij hennys and 
a & v eyren for erbage of Northakolt. 

« ......And repe a yerde of gavell whete, and to the half- 
acre shall repe j yerde of whete and half a yerd of bere... 
and shall find a man to bedrepes. 


* .....And to mede sylver j* ob. 

© .castol And for moweyng of mede the thridde part of a 
peny. 
: *  .... Clepid Gudday shall be yere in rent, &c. 

« .....and close ij yerdis and auerye and pay the thrid 
part of i hen and euery secunde yere he shall come to 
bedrepe...... and i wene or ij kartis forto lede in hay and 


a man to wede ij days at lordis mete onys a day......and 
fynde a man to bedrepe and close a foot and pay j hen ij 
eyren & di. 

“ Okkolt rente in Silver, Charys, Hennys, & Eggys.” 

Elsewhere in the MS. “services” are so named, 
but in this title alone they are denominated 
“charys.” In another rent roll, 150 years earlier, 
of the same manors this “ bedrepe ” appears to be 
represented in Latin by “et si p’car’ evenerit” ; 
“et si p’car fuerit” ; “dimidiam acram ad p’car’ 
cum cibo & potu” ; and here it seems to be con- 
nected with enclosure of pasture land (in hay 
season). J. B. SHEerrarp. 

Canterbury. 


Computsory KyicutHoop.—In our days, when 
honours bestowed by the sovereign are much 
coveted, we cannot understand why in former 
times they should be compulsory ; but such was 
really the case. The reason afterwards was ap- 
parent. There was a law of Edward II., Statutum 
de Militibus, that whoever was possessed of twenty 
pounds a year in land, should be obliged to receive 
the order of knighthood when summoned to appear. 
This was really one means of taxation for the 
benefit of the sovereign. Twenty pounds in that 
day was equal to 2001. in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century. Edward VI. and Queen Eliza- 
beth both made use of this expedient for raising 
money, but summoned only those of forty pounds 
®& year and upwards to receive knighthood, or 
compound for their neglect ; Charles I. imitated 
this example, and granted the same indulgence.* 
Commissioners were appointed for fixing the rates 
of composition, with instructions not to accept of 
a less sum than would have been due by the per- 
son, estimated upon a tax of three subsidies and 
a half. So strictly was this source of revenue 





* See Hume's History of England. 


looked after in the Court of Charles, that in 1633 
the Star Chamber fined Sir David Foulis 5,000/., 
because he had dissuaded a friend from com- 
pounding with the commissioners of knighthood. 
At the present day a baronet pays 100/. stamp, 
but, it is said, the fees to officials amount to a tax 
of 2,0001. ! J. B. P. 


Barbourne, Worcester. 


“ Horor,” a word usually found painted on the 
sails of the Boulogne fishing-smacks. I have been 
informed that this word is made up from the names 
of two or more seaport towns. I should rather 
think it must be traced to Hotot-en-Auge, near 
Dives, in Calvados. R. 8S. CHarnocr. 

Junior Garrick Club. 


Dennis GRANVILLE No “ Papist.”—The Life of 
Locke, by Mr. H. R. Fox Bourne, has brought to 
light valuable materials, chiefly from the Shaftesbury 
papers presented to the nation by the munificence 
of the present Earl, and from Le Clere’s collection 
in the Remonstrants’ Library at Amsterdam. But 
Mr. Bourne’s knowledge of the universities and 
their studies, especially of theology and ecclesi- 
astical history, is very perfunctory. Thus he says 
of Dennis Granville (i. 397), “ In 1684 he was made 
Dean of Durham ; but, like most other courtiers, 
he turned Papist.” Readers of the Surtees Society's 
Miscellanea, 1861 (No. 1,“ The Works and Letters 
of Dennis Granville, D.D., Dean of Durham”), and 
Remains of Dennis Granville, 1865, will know how 
false and cruel this accusation is. Surtees says 
truly (Hist. Durham, i. 12) of Granville, he was 
“slighted by the bigoted Prince for whom he had 
forfeited every worldly possession, because he would 
not also abandon his religion.” 

Joun E. B, Mayor. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





Queries. 
[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 


names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


Tue Journey or Mary, Queen or Scots, 
rroM CHARTLEY TO Fornerincay.—The recently 
published journal of Bourgoing, the physician in 
attendance on Mary Stuart during her captivity 
(or at least the latter part of it), gives us, for the 
first time, the details of her last sad journey from 
Chartley to Fotheringay Castle. It would appear 
that the halting-places after leaving Burton, with 
one exception, have not hitherto been identified. 
Their verification would afford very strong evidence 
as to the authenticity of the journal itself, and 
would be of interest to many students of history. 
I think the readers of “ N. & Q.” may be able to 
throw light on the matter, if it be possible to do 
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it, and for that purpose I transcribe the passages in 
the journal with the editor’s notes. 

1. “Partis que feusmes de Broten (Burton), environ 
les unze heures | x ]xii* Septembre, arrivasmes au chasteau 
nommé Hastz, appartenant au Compte de Huntingdon, 
distant dudit Broten environ sept milles, ou nous 
couchasmes pour ce jour.” 

In a note on “ Hastz,” on the authority of Miss 
Strickland and Shaw’s History of Staffordshire, 
the editor declares it to mean Hill Hall, Stafford- 
shire, S.S.E. of Chartley. 

2. “Le lendemain xxiii* partis 4 diz heures du matin, 
arrivasmes a la ville de Renester distant environ quinse 
mil. et fut Sa Majesté logée en l’hostellerie des faulx- 
bourgs @ l’Ange.” 

The editor says only this: “ During the day’s 
journey of the 23rd the cortége traversed the 
southern portion of Derbyshire and arrived at the 
place above named, which ought to be found in the 
county of Leicester.” 

3. “ Le xxiiii*® partismes, environ la mesme heure, et 
arrivasmes assez tard, a cause de Ja pluye au logis d'un 
gentilhomme nommé Mr. Roger Svith (!) au hallage de 
Hestymshire en Rutland distant comme dessus.” 

The editor says nothing that would lead to the 
identification of this halting-place. 

4. “Le dimanche (xxv*) arrivasmes au chasteau de 
Fortringham (Fotheringay) distant quasi comme dessus, 
maison de la Reyne d’Angleterre et passames par le 
chasteau Collunwaston (?), maison appartenant a ladite 
Reyne, distant d’environ quatre ou cing mille.” 

The questions to be solved are : What town in 
Leicestershire answers to “ Renester,” with an inn 
called the “ Angel” in the suburbs? Where is 
the house of “Mr. Roger Svith, Hestymshire, in 
Rutland”? And what castle is meant by Collun- 
waston? For the reasons I have given, I think 
these several points are worthy of attention. 

Joun H. Cuapman, M.A, 

Woodgreen, Witney, Oxfordshire. 


“PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES.” 
—In an address to the Royal Society in 1838, 
afterwards printed by the Taylors, Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street, the Duke of Sussex, speaking 
of a United States savant, Dr. Bowditch, then 
lately deceased, said he was “a remarkable example 
of the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties.” 
Was this the first use of a now almost proverbial 
expression? Professor Craik’s volumes in C. 
Knight’s Shilling Series, bearing a title consisting 
of this expression, appeared in and after 1845. 

Procvt. 


“SKINNER To QuEEN ExizaBetu.”—What were 
the duties for which this officer received “124 a 
day”? Does the office of Court Skinner still 
exist? Highmore’s Pietas Londinensis gives the 
following account of the Company of Skinners. 
This fraternity was incorporated by letters patent 
of the first year of the reign of Edward IIL, a.v. 
1327, by the appellation of “The Master and 


Wardens of the Guild or Fraternity of the Body 
of Christ of the Skinners of London,” which were 
confirmed by Henry VI., a.p. 1438, whereby 
every person, upon his being admitted into the 
freedom of the company, is to be presented to the 
Lord Mayor. The government of this company 
is vested in a master, four wardens, and sixty 
assistants, with a livery, who pay upon their ad- 
mission a fine of 151. Their hall is on Dowgate 
Hill. The members of this company do not, as 
others, pay any quarterage, which is owing to the 
great estates of which they are possessed, out of 
which, according to the wills of the donors, they an- 
nually pay to charitable uses about 7001. F. B. 


Tae Cian Gitcarist.—Can any of your many 
Keltophilistic correspondents supply me with some 
historical account of this not undistinguished 
family? There was a Dr. Gilchrist, an eminent 
physician of Edinburgh in the last century, and 
in the present age several persons of the name have 
achieved more or less reputation in letters. Espe- 
cially may be mentioned the late Alexander Gil- 
christ, the biographer and “ quasi-discoverer” of 
the “Pictor Ignotus”—Blake. Not less worthy 
of remembrance is James Gilchrist, the father 
of Alexander, and author of a book too little 
known, the Intellectual Patrimony ; or, a Father's 
Instructions (London, Hunter, 1817, 8vo.). 

Mrppie TempPuar. 


Tue tate Rev: THomas Apam, VICAR OF 
Wiyterincnam, Lincotysnire.—Can any of 
your readers give me information as to his works ? 
He was the author of the well-known Private 
Thoughts and an Exposition of St. Matthew, but 
must not be confounded with the Rev. Thomas 
Adams, Vicar of Willington, Bedfordshire, one of 
the Puritan divines. Is there any life of the former 
published? Any information regarding him will 
be esteemed a favour by W. FB. A. 

[See ante, p. 343.] 


SerremBer 25, 1605.—In looking over the 
appendix to the Second Report of the Commission 
on Ritual, I notice Potter, Bishop of Carlisle, in 
his Visitation articles, asking the question “whether 
your parson, vicar, curate, or minister do in his 
sermons, lectures, or other exercises move the people 
to join with him in prayer for the King’s Majesty, 
&ce., and whether any since September 25, 1605, 
have refused or willingly omitted or neglected so 
to do.” What is the significance of the above date 
and to what does it refer? E. H, A. 


AstronomicaL Rererence.—In a sermon 
recently published in a weekly paper occurs the 
following :— 

“Years ago the astronomers calculated that there 
| must be a world hanging at a certain point in the 
| heavens, and a large prize was offered for some one who 
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could discover that world. The telescopes from the great | 
observatories were pointed in vain; but a girl at Nan- | 
tucket, Mass., fashioned a telescope, and, looking through 
it, discovered that star, and won the prize.” 


Will any reader of “ N. & Q.” give some account 
of the facts here alluded to ? Iago. 


Georcz Heriot, Farmer, CastTiemarys, 
Drrieton.—Can you supply me with a copy of 
the inscription, now partly illegible, which was on 
the tombstone, at Dirleton, of the above, erected 
about 200 years ago? He was factor to the cele- 
brated Sir John Nisbet, of Dirleton. 


Grorce H. Srevens. 
Gullane, Drein, N.B. 


Jeremy Cotiier.—I should be greatly obliged 
to any of your correspondents who could give me 
the pedigree of the celebrated Jeremy Collier of 
James II.’s time and his descendants to the present 
day. Was Sir George Ralph Collier, Baronet, 
created September 25, 1814, extinct March, 1824, 
who married Maria, daughter of John Lyons, M.D., 
of Liverpool, a descendant of Jeremy Collier ? 


Epwarp O. AsTLEY. 
Philadelphia, U.S. 


“J. M., Minister or tHe Gospet 1x Brine- 
watTer.”—On Aug. 19, 1695, at the Triennial Visi- 
tation of Richard Kidder, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, held at Bridgwater, Matthew Hole, then 
Vicar of Stokegursey, in Somersetshire, preached a 
sermon, which was afterwards published, and was 
the cause of a controversial correspondence between 
its author and one “J. M., Minister of the Gospel 
in Bridgwater” (described by Hole as “a Noncon- 
formist Teacher”), each party subsequently pub- 
lishing his own letters. Who was J. M.? 


W. H. Atuyorrt. 
Oxford. 


“Tae Martyr or Erromanoca.”—What is the 
work entitled The Martyr of Erromanga, and who 
wrote it? Macaulay is said to have “ carried on a 
satisfactory correspondence” with its author (H. 
More’s Letters to Z. Macaulay, edited by A. H. 
Roberts). mG 

United University Club. 





Garrick’s Carr. — Garrick had a curiously 
carved chair, made of the Shakspeare mulberry | 
tree. It was disposed of at the auction of Mrs. | 
Garrick’s effects. Who was the purchaser, and 
where is it now? Garrick presented a piece of 
the veritable tree to the elder Angelo, and his son 
Henry presented it to Edmund Kean. 

C. A. Warp. 


Mayfair. 


“Routine Waeet”: “Rantine Wareer.”— 


In The Antient and Present State of the County of | 


Down, &c., Dublin, 1746 (by Harris), mention is 
made of a dangerous whirlpool, in the entrance to 


Strangford Lough, called the “ Ranting Wheel”; 
but in the engraved map attached to the volume 
it is named “Routing Wheel.” Has either of 
these terms been applied to a whirlpool elsewhere ? 
I suppose the difference in the two words is caused 
by a printer’s or engraver’s mistake. 

W. H. Parrersoyn. 


Moss Cotrace anp Hannan More. — Moss 
Cottage, near Tintern, was built, Murray tells us, 
for the convenience of tourists, near some of the 
best bits of Wye scenery. It is now passed off as 
“ Mrs. Hannah More’s cottage,” and you are ex- 
pected to pull up, get out, admire her humility in 
living in so poor a dwelling, drop some silver into 
a woman’s hand, and drive off again. Her bio- 
graphy makes no mention of her living there, so 
far as I can find. Is there any justification for 
coupling her name with the cottage in question ? 

a 


Marytanp Pornt, near Stratford, Norfolk, is 
said to have been so named because a merchant 
who had lived in the province of Maryland built a 
house there. Can any of your readers tell the 
name of the merchant, or when the house was 


built ? E. D. N. 


Minnesota, U.S. 


Jay Famiity.—Can any one give me information 
as to the Jays of Seotland, whose arms are Az., 
three dolphins naiant or, and crest, A lion’s paw 
holding a thistle ppr.? Also, I am very anxious 
to obtain particulars of the birth, life, &c., of 
Samuel Jay, buried at Cavendish, Cct. 27, 1836. 
Any information as to any branch of the Jay 
family will be thankfully received by 

A. O. M. Jay. 

15, Botolph Lane, Cambridge. 


“ ArKAS” AS A SuRNAME.—Has any one met 
with such? If so, where? I believe it to be 
Welsh. H. G. C. 


“A Lone pozEeNn.”—According to the Western 
Morning News of 21st of September last, a fisher- 
man at East Looe, East Cornwall, giving evidence 
on the crab and lobster fishery, spoke of twenty- 
six as “a long dozen.” Does this unit obtain 
elsewhere ? Wm. PenceELty. 

Torquay. 


Heratpic.—To what family did the following 
arms belong ?—Az., on two bars or, three cross- 
crosslets fitchée gu. ; on a chief arg., three escalops 
of the third. W. M. Harvey. 

Harrold Hall, Bedfordshire. 


Tue Mempers or PartiAMeNtT For LixcoLy- 
suire (BoroucnH anp County).—Can any one 
kindly inform me who they were at *, — 

T. F. B. 


1640-8 ? 
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“ Herena ApEtsrreit.”—I have a photograph 
of a picture with the above title. Wanted an ex- 
planation. 

Devotions ror Hoty Communion.—Can any 
one tell me how many editions are known to have 
been issued of — 

1. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

2. Patrick’s Christian Sacrifice. 

3. The Old Week's Preparation. 

4. The New Week's Preparation. 

5. The Companion to the Altar (often bound with 
small editions of the Common Prayer Book until re- 
cently) ? 

Where can I obtain general information about 
the history of devotional books of this type ? 

W. L. Mz 


Nicnotas Bretoy.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” inform me of a perfect copy of the 
Arbor of Amorous Devices (1597)? The only ex- 
emplar I can hear of is the imperfect one in the 
Capell collection, Trinity College, Cambridge. I 
have had this copied literatim; but as it is defi- 
cient of the title-page and several pages and bits, 
I am extremely reluctant to put it to press for my 
collective edition of the Works in Verse and Prose 
of Nicholas Breton, in my Chertsey Worthies’ Li- 
brary. I shall be deeply grateful for tidings of 
another copy. A. B. Grosarr. 

Park View, Blackburn, Lancashire. 


Heratpic Boox-PLate.—I have in my collec- 
tion a book-plate (engraved by Barnes & Co., 
Coventry Street) which I have hitherto failed to 
decipher. Can you give me any information ? 
The inscription is as follows :—FxX. BIB. P.D. PRIN. 
suc. BUL!.N.P.R.C.M.B. FR. AS.AC.NAL.S. 
mpccxcit. The coat of arms is foreign. 

om 


O.p Bretes.—Will some one kindly explain 
the names the “ Bear Bible” and the “ Yea Bible,” 
given to two old editions ? H. G. W. 


“CoLLecTiIons FoR THE History or Coven- 
try.”— Where can I meet with these? They are 
referred to by Lord Nugent in his Memorials of 
John Hampden. T. W. Wess. 


AvTHoRS AND Quotations WAXNTED.— 
“Come, kiss me, said Colin ; I gently said no ; 
For my mother forbids me to treat the men so.” 
The name and publisher of the book in which I may 
find the above. Gertie M. T. 


“ 


Sworn scholiast of the bestial parts 
Of speech. A ribald mouth to shout 
In Folly’s horny tympanum 
Such things as make the wise man dumb.” 
J. B. Dovenas. 





Replies. 


THE “JIHAD.” 
(5% S. vi. 288.) 


The initial letter is pronounced as the English j, 
and the syllable “ had” like “hard.” The precise 
meaning of Jihad is “war.” The Holy War is 
strictly called Jihad-i-Asghar, “ the lesser war,” to 
distinguish it from Jihad-i-Akhbar, “the greater 
war,” or the fighting against the lusts of the flesh, 
and the conversion of the infidel by persuasion in- 
stead of compulsion. Both these modes of warfare 
are commended ; equal honour attaches to both 
careers ; for the Moslim is equally praiseworthy, 
whether as a man of the sword (Seifié) or as a man 
of learning (Ilmié) he promote the propagation of 
his faith, in conformity with the text of the Koran : 

‘The believers are not obliged to go forth to war all 
together ; if a part of every band of them go not forth, 
it is that they may diligently instruct themselves in their 
religion, and may admonish their people when they re- 
turn to them, that they may take heed to themselves.” — 
Sale’s translation, chap. ix. 123. 

The triliteral Arabic verb, from which Jihdd is 
derived, means “ a striving with might and main,” 
“the acting with diligence and energy.” Jihad 
itself, the verbal noun of the third increased con- 
jugation, signifies “ going forth to fight (in the 
Holy War)” ; it also denotes in the Koran the 
endeavour to promote (chap. xxix. 5), or 
the advancement of, the true religion (chap. ix. 
24) ; also, opposition to the unbelievers (chap. xxv. 
54), and the fighting in defence of the Moham- 
medan creed (chap. Ix. 1). 

According to the Osmani military code, by some 
entitled “ Siér,”* by others “ Jihad,”+ war is the 
permanent and normal condition of a Moslim, both 
individually and internationally ; every infidel, it 
states, is common property (Mubah), to be de- 
livered up to the tender mercies, and placed at the 
discretion, of the true believer :— 

“ Fight against them,” enjoins the Koran (chap. ii. 
189), “ until there be no temptation to idolatry, and the 
religion be God’s; but if they desist, then let there be 
no hostility, except against the ungodly.” 

Again, in chap. xlvii. 37, “ Faint not, neither 
invite your enemies to peace, while ye are superior ; 
for God is with you.” And in chap. xlvii. 4, 
the defenders of the faith are directed, wherever 


* In the Medjma, part i. p. 305, the definitions of 
“sir” and “ jihad” are thus given: siér, the plural of 
sirét, is derived from séir, “to walk.” As @ noun sier 
means, in general, “the step to take,” but in jurispru- 
dence it implies, more especially, “the course to be 
pursued by the Moslims in their relations with the 
infidels and the Oamani rebels” (Bougat). 

+ Jihad generally signifies ‘‘to proceed in any under- 
taking, and by word or deed leave no stone unturned to 
accomplish it.” Asaterm of jurisprudence it means 
“to fight against the infidels, striking and slaying them, 
pillaging their possessions, destroying theic temples, 
breaking their idols,” Kc. 
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they “ encounter the unbelievers, to strike off their 
.... and bind them in bonds.” 

From the same work it appears that the conver- 
sion of the infidel is the first object of the Jihad 
(conf. Koran, chap. xlviii. 16 ; ii. 189; ix. 11), and 
deemed contrary to military law and custom to in- 
stitute a religious war without proposing the fair 
option of adopting either the Islam, or submission, 
or the payment of a tribute (Jezié)* :— 

“ Fight against them who believe not in God, nor in 
the last day...... and profess not the true religion of those 
unto whom the scriptures have been delivered, t until they 
pay a tribute by right of subjection” (Koran, chap. ix. 291.) 

The preliminaries to a declaration of war in- 
volve much ceremony and formality. In his 
official capacity, the Sheikh-ul-Islam delivers a 
written opinion as to its legality, and the Grand 
Vezir, by an imperial rescript, issues a proclama- 
tion announcing the Jihad-i-Asghar. In the 
present century, that emblem of the Holy War, 
the sacred banner of Mohammed,t has never been 
exhibited in public as in bygone days, when the 
highest dignitaries and state functionaries, civil, 
military, and sacerdotal, tradesmen and _handi- 
craftsmen, with their Sheikhs and Pirs, of the thou- 
sand and one guilds and professions within the 
jurisdiction of the four great Mollas of the capital,§ 
were marshalled by the Alai-Chaushes||—according 
to the verse of the code of ceremonies, 

“ This is the law of the Imperial Sword : 

First walks the Slave, and after walks the Lord” — 
and a procession formed, to escort the sacred relic 
to the encampment in the vicinity of Constanti- 
nople. With measured steps thousands upon 
thousands followed each other in succession, so that 
the procession of the imperial camp began its march 
at dawn, and continued the whole day until sunset, 
amidst loyal and pious exclamations, such as— 
“Allah! unsor es-Sultan”**; “ Jahidoo filahi 
hukka jihadihi” tt; “Edina serat ummoosta- 
keema.” tt Wituram P arr. 

Conservative Club. 








* Of such a nature were the contents of a letter 
written to General Cavaignac by an Arab chief in Al- 
geria, 1832-1836. 

+ The Kitabi or Ehl-i-Kitab, viz., Jews and Christians. 

¢ Sanjak-i-Shereef is religiously preserved in the im- 
— treasury with the other relics of the prophet, ef. 

*Ohsson, fol. tome i. p. 263. In 1826, at the insurrec- 
tion of the Janissaries, and in 1829, in the Russian 
campaign, it was carried only as far as, and the Sultan 
proceeded no further than, the Ok-Meidan (Hippo- 
drome). 

§ Viz., of Constantinople, Galata, Eyyub, and Scutari. 

|| Ushers of processions and public entries. 


| Ordoo, whither it was borne by one of the forty | 


ensign-bearers selected from the corps of the Harem-i- 
Kapoojileri, who, to the number of 1,960, are in the 
palace and personal service of the Sultan. 

** **O God, give victory to the Sultan.” 

+t “ Fight in defence of God’s true religion.”—Koran, 
chap. xxii. 27. 


3] “Direct us in the right path.”—Koran, chap. i. 5. 


Jihad, as it is more properly spelt, is the Arabic 
for war, and especially implies a religious war against 
the infidels. It conveys to the Musalmdn the 
same idea that “crusade” does to the Christian. I 
am not aware that there is any special mode of 
proclaiming it. The writer means that a war in 
defence of their religion will be raised by the 
Musalmdn nations. The word is pronounced with 
the accent slightly on the last syllable, ji as in 
zoology, and hdd as in hard, though of course with- 
out sounding the r. R. Y. 8. 


Macuise’s Painting or THE “ INTERVIEW 
BETWEEN WELLINGTON AND BLiiCHER AFTER 
WarTeERLOo” (5™ §. vi. 48, 98, 112, 230.)—The 
difference between F. G. S.’s opinions and mine 
seems to be only in words. As he does not insist 
that the events grouped together in the picture 
occurred as there depicted, we may agree in term- 
ing it a monumental picture. I imagine that the 
precise spot of the occurrence is not accurately 
known. Wellington had halted his troops on the 
rising ground beyond Rossomme and rode on with 
his staff towards Gemappes, which the advanced 
corps of the British army had reached. The Prus- 
sians coming up from Planchenoit passed the 
English infantry, who had drawn aside from the 
Chaussée for this purpose, and the Prussian bands 
played “ God save the King” as they marched by. 
Blacher possibly came from Planchenoit by the 
small road which meets the Grande Chaussée at 
Maison du Roi, and close to this spot he met Wel- 
lington returning from Gemappes. Tradition says 
that Marshal Vorwarts threw himself on the Eng- 
lish captain’s neck and heartily embraced him. 
The artist has fortunately not perpetuated this 
event on his canvas. Those who remember a 
clever sketch in the Crimea of the embrassades 
bestowed by Pelissier on Simpson will agree with 
me in thinking that similar transactions need not 
be painted heroically. At any rate Bliicher met 
Wellington and parted from him near the Maison 
du Roi. Not far from this stood the farm of the 
Gros Caillon, which the Prussians afterwards burnt. 
So that the monumental picture undoubtedly re- 
produces events which took place in the course of 
the day, though I maintain that it is not strictly 
accurate to describe thein as occurring all together. 

SEBASTIAN. 


VERSES ON THE INADEQUATE PowWERS OF 
Portraiture (5™ §. iv. 363, 416, 496; v. 238, 
pepe ge , seg” ; 2 
| 497 ; vi. 276.)—The subject being “ portraiture 





|in the pictorial sense, the extract from Giles 
| Fletcher at v. 497 is hardly in point. I add the 
following to the collection :— 
** Corporis effigiem, dedit anea lamina. 
Effigiem mentis sic daret iste labor.” 
Stapleton’s Tres Thome : lines under the 
portrait of Sir T. More, 1588. 


At 6 si 
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** Si tabula daretur digna animum mailem.” 
Basil Montagu’s ed. of Bacon's Works, 
1825 : lines surrounding the portrait of 
Bacon at 18. 
‘Such are thy pieces, imitating life 
So near, they almost conquer in the strife.” 
Dryden's “Kpistle to Sir Godfrey 
Kneller ” (Miscellany Poems, 1694). 
With which we may compare Shakspeare’s couplet 
in Venus and Adonis :— 

“* Look, where a painter would surpass the life, 

His art's with Nature’s workmanship at strife.” 

These inscriptions, &c., are peculiarly interesting 
as showing that there was a conventional compli- 
ment usual on the occasion of publishing an 
engraved portrait. The collection made in 
“N. & Q.” entirely disposes of the supposition so 
often made, that the five couplets which stand 
first in this collection are to be taken as Ben 
Jonson’s testimony to the fidelity of Droeshout’s 
print. It is now quite certain that Ben would 
have written the same had the print been a 
greater abomination than it is, and that what he 
wrote meant no more than “dear sir” or “ your 
humble servant.” 

I close by quoting some lines of Sir John 
Beaumont, which are open to the same objection 
as those of Giles Fletcher : — 

“* Art might [é.e. before death] with Nature have main- 
tain’d her strife, 

By curious lines to imitate true life ; 

But now those pictures want their livelier grace, 

As after death none can well draw the face.” 

“ Lines on the Lay Clifton,” 1613, in Zlegiac 
Memorvals of Worthies. 
JABEZ. 

Athenzum Club. 


Guavuts (5% §. iv. 405, 456; v. 77, 114.)—The 
note of H. A. O. very much fortifies my views 
respecting ghaut, ef which ghdt is only another 
form. 

H. A. O. thinks that the word is “derived from 
the Sanscrit ghdtta,” to go. Now ghatta is merely 
an Arabic word spelt in Sanscrit letters. In both 
the vowels are inherent in the consonants and 
short. The Arabic verb means “to immerse him- 
self in water [demersit in aquam, peculiariter 
prono capitel.” Another form of this Arabic verb 
has the first @ expressed, and, therefore, long ; 
and this verb means “to descend into (anything 
out of sight”; and the noun I mentioned is de- 
rived from this verb. 

The Sanscrit alphabet has one letter corre- 
sponding to our g, and another to our gh; and, as 
“the sound of h must be distinctly added to the 
unaspirated sound ” of this letter,* it is clear that 
A is an essential part of ghatta; and this shows 
that the first letter of the Arabic word was pro- 
nounced as gh. 

According to Monier Williams,+ Sanscrit nouns 


+ Ibid., 39. 


* Mon. Williams, Sansc. G., i. 9. 





are very rarely derived from verbs; and it is, 
therefore, doubtful whether ghdt could be derived 
from ghatta, especially as ghdt is a long syllable. 
But the Arabic noun is derived from the verb, 
and after the first letter it has ay; so that it may 
be written ghayt, and ghaut may well be its 
English pronunciation. 

Mr. Skeat says that I have affirmed that 
“ ghaut cannot be another form of gote or gut, be- 
cause the latter form always means a canal or 
drain for water” ; and he cites a passage from 
Walpole “On Gardening,” in which “a narrow 
gut between two terraces” is mentioned, and asks 
whether I will “seriously contend that gut in 
this passage means a channel for water.” Now 
when I wrote I never mentioned or thought of 
gut.* Mr. Sxeat, therefore, is in error in all that 
he has imputed to me with reference to gut. 

His question, however, leads me to explain a 
misapprehension that seems to have arisen as to 
the words gote and gut. Gote, I repeat, is always 
applied to a water-course. It is a perfectly well- 
known legal term. No man could support a right 
to a road under that word in a conveyance. But 
gut (like straight) is a general term applicable to 
any narrow passage. It was primarily applied to 
the intestines; but in a secondary sense it is 
applied to a narrow passage by land (of which the 
extract from Walpole gives a good example), and 
also to a narrow water-course (of which the Hali- 
gut, in Hexham, is an instance); and, as many 
gotes are narrow, it may have been applied to a 
gote ; but that is not because it is another form 
of gote, but because the term well describes such 
a narrow channel. 

The old folio edition of the statutes has guttes 
in the 2 & 3 Edw. VI. c. 30, as cited by Mr. 
Way ;t but this is a mistake either of the tran- 
scriber or printer. The statute, as correctly printed 
by the Record Commission, has gutt, with a note 
of omission after the second ¢t, and the word in full 
should be gutters; for the statutes of sewers have in 
the 6 Hen. VI. c. 5, guttere, and in the 23 Hen. 
VIII. c. 5, gutters, and names are often written in 
our old records with the fewest letters that will 
indicate them (¢.g., pp for papa ; epi for episcoprt) ; 
and therefore it is plain that gu(t was intended to 
represent the well-known statutory word gutters, 
and not an unknown word. The 23 Hen. VIII. 
shows that gutters and gotes are different, for it has 
“ cutters, sewers, gotes” ; and if any one should 
suppose that gut isa diminutive of gutter, the same 
remark would apply to gut. 

But even if gut and gote were the same, and ap- 





* My first note was written before Mr. Sxeat's first 
note appeared, and in it I referred only to “ gote, with 
its various spellings of gott, goite, goyt, and goyte”; but 
I substituted “ &c.” for goit, goyt, to shorten the note, in 
compliance with the suggestion of the editor. 

+ See v. 114. 
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plied to a narrow street, that would not tend at all 
to prove that a Whitby ghaut was either. Such 
ghauts consist of landing places, or steps, and 
approaches, and the latter vary in breadth accord- 
ing as they are used by carriages or foot passengers. 
The ghauts on the Ganges consist, as H. A. O. cor- 
rectly states, of landing places or steps down to 
the water. It is quite out of the question to sup- 
pose that the name of a narrow street is applicable 
to such places. 

I have just learned from two officers well 
acquainted with India that the ghauts on the 
Ganges are regularly used by the natives as bath- 
ing places. Now the Ganges “has ever been held 
in great veneration, and as sacred, by the Indians, 
who think that they are freed from their sins by 
washing in it at certain times” (6 Mod. Univ. H.., 
206) ; and, as both the Arabic verbs well apply to 
the act of bathing, nothing is more probable than 
that the name of ghaut should be applied to such 
bathing places, just as we call our bathing places 
baths. This satisfactorily accounts for the name 
in India. 

I have again tried to discover how long the word 
has been used in Whitby, and I cannot find that 
it was used there until long after full communica- 
tion existed with India; it may, therefore, have 
been brought from India. It is clear that the 
English have supposed that the word in India meant 
a landing place, and therefore any one who brought 
the word might well apply it to landing places at 
Whitby. 

If the word existed at Whitby before communi- 
cation with India, it may have been brought thither 
by the followers of the early Percies on their return 
from the Crusades, C. 8. G. 


Mawsy or Mawsey Faminy (5 §, iv. 227.) 
—By the kindness and courtesy of Mr. Sotry I 
am enabled to send another communication. That 
gentleman did me the favour of sending for my 
inspection the third volume of Betham’s Baronet- 
age of England, &c., London, 1803, 4to. In that 
work Baronetcy 282, pp. 322-336, is Mawbey, of 
Botleys, in Surrey, &c. Taking its pedigree at its 
value, and starting with link No. 18—unless de- 
scended from some other and at present unknown 
family—I consider my own descent is as follows :— 

No, 18. Erasmus Mawby = Mary Wright. 

19. Richard Mawby = Mary Doge. 

20. Erasmus Mawby = Frances Cooper. 
21. John Mawby = Charlotte —. 

22. Robert Mawby = Mary Adcock. 

23. Ann Mawby = George Beale. 

24, Joseph Beale, the writer hereof. 

The Shenton registers say with respect to 
No. 21 :— 

“John, ye son of Erasmus Mauby and Frances, his 
wife, was baptized Aprill 2nd, 1725,”— 


of which I have the certificate. But no entry of 


his marriage, nor of his death, is to be found in | owner of lands, &c., in Lincolnshire, married, and had 





the Shenton registers ; and he is the only John I 
can find at all agreeing with my great-grandfather, 
John Mawby, who seems to have migrated from 
Shenton, in Leicestershire ; married somewhere on 
May 24, 1753 ; then settled, and died at Market 
Deeping, in Lincolnshire, on August 20, 1797. 
And in formerly taking his baptism from the 
register, owing to faded ink and faulty writing and 
figuring, the 1725 seems to have been misread, or 
miscopied, or misunderstood, as 1728. The Shen- 
ton registers also say of his father and mother :— 

**Erasmus Mawby and Frances Cooper were married 
April 7, 1724.” 

“ Erasmus, the son of Richard Mawby and Mary, his 

wife, was born March 22, 1695, and was baptized 
April 14, 1695.” 
This Richard Mawby being the second son of 
Erasmus Mawby by his first wife, Mary Wright, 
the daughter of Robert Wright and Mary his 
wife. 

There is, however, another aspect of the inquiry 
which I not only think, but hope, may interest 
general genealogists. Baronetcy 200, same volume, 
is Beckwith, of Aldbrough, in Yorkshire, whose 
beginning, on p. 36, says :— 

“1, Hueco DE 
3 Stephani, 1138. 
Also: 

“ Richard, the second son of Hugo, was Justiciarius 
ad assisias, 4 John, 1203; 2 Ric. I. he paid twenty 
pounds to be forester, as he had been in the time of 
King Henry. 1 John, he paid five pounds for the farm 
of Gultres. He founded the abbey of Newbo, in Lin- 
colnshire, of the order of Premonstratensis, and gave to 
God, St. Mary, and the canons of Newbo, all his lands in 
the village of Newbo, with the churches of Acastor and 
Knyveton, &c. This Richard married, and had a 
numerous issue, which extended itself to many genera- 
tions.” 

I have been informed, too, that in Battle Abbey 
Roll occurs the name of Malebys. 

Now, as the identity of Malebys and Malebisse 
is patent enough, and as Malebisse is shown in the 
Beckwith baronetage to have been written Malbiss, 
Malbie, Malby, and as in those and numerous 
other instances we consider the 1= w, the con- 
clusion is obvious that Mawby comes from Male- 
bisse or Malebys ; and the question then arises, 
Did the Norfolk family derive from the Norman 
family? And, if so, were the arms of Battle 
Abbey Roll Malebys those of Norfolk and other 
Mawbys? and if they were, what were those 
arms? For it appears that Sir Hercules Malbie, 
in 1226, and Hamond Mawbie, in 1339, preferred 
retaining their own coat armour, by choice. ° 

Can genealogists now trace any Lincolnshire 
Mawby family to or from the family of Malebisse 
or Malebys? Link 4 in the pedigree of Beckwith 
is Sir Simon Malby, or Malbie, or Malbiss, Knt. 
And we read that 
‘Richard, the second son of Hugo de Malebisse, Ye 


MALesisse, frater Ricardi, testis anno 
Ps 
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numerous issue, which extended itself to many genera- | 


tions.” 


J. BEeawe. 


Tae DuKxepom or Haminton (5" §. vi. 129.)— 
Lord Anne Hamilton, so called after his god- 
mother, Queen Anne, was third and youngest son 
of James, fourth Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, 
K.T., K.G., having been born about the year 1710. 
He had an ensign’s commission in the second regi- 
ment of Foot Guards in 1731, but resigned it in 
1733, on a change in the administration, and died 
in France, December 25, 1748, his body being 
brought over to England for interment at St. 
James’s, Westminster, July 7, 1749. He married 
at Bath, in October, 1742, Anna-Charlotta-Maria, 
daughter and heir of Charles Powell, of Peny- 
bank, co. Carmarthen (by Mary, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Powell, Bart., son of Sir John Powell, one 
of the judges of the Court.of King’s Bench, 1686- 
1696), and by her, who died at London, June 26, 
1791, aged sixty-five, had two sons, James and 
Charles - Powell. The former, a colonel in the 
army, died, without surviving male issue, at Holy- 
rood Abbey, January 22, 1804, aged fifty-seven ; 
and the second, an admiral R.N., who survived 
till March 12, 1825, left two sons, from the second 
of whom, Augustus-Barrington-Price-Anna- Powell 
Hamilton, also an officer in the R.N., born 1781, 
and died 1849, there was a family of eight sons. 
The nearest heir male of this ducal house is to be 
found in the latter branch, after the present duke 
and his only brother, there being no other descen- 
dants, in the male line, existing from James, fifth 
Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, down to Wil- 
liam, the twelfth and present possessor of the titles 
and extensive honours of this ancient house— 
rather a singular fact in peerage descent, and de- 
serving of notice as being of unusual occurrence 
(cf. Douglas’s Peerage, by Wood, i. 721-2, fol, 
Edinb., 1813). A. 8. A. 

Richmond. 


“Frampotp” (5 §. vi. 325.)—I beg leave to 
submit to the notice of your readers the following 
quotation from a note, on p. 130, to my edition of 
The Two Noble Kinsmen, Act iii. sc. 5, 1. 58 :— 

“ Frampal, peevish, froward, pettish, perverse. 
Slightly corrupted from the Welsh jfromful, passionate, 
which is derived from the verb from, to fume, to be in 
a pet, to he testy. It is spelt frampold, and means 
vexatious, in Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 2,94. The 
etymology of the word, simple as it is, has much exer- 
cised the commentators. It is not uncommon, and is 
given by Ray in his list of South and East-country words. 
Similarly, 1 would derive frump (hitherto unexplained) 
from the Welsh from, testy, touchy.” 

Water W. Sear. 

2, Salisbury Villas, Cambridge. 


Tae Barons or Beprorp (5" §, vi. 168.)—To 
answer WILFRID or GaLway’s query satisfactorily 
would, I think, be a very difficult matter. 


“The only known descendants in lineal succession 
from the three dau’rs of W™ de Beauchamp, Baron of 
Bedford (as traced by Francis Townsend, Esq., Windsor 
Herald), are the Lords Stourton, Petre, and KE. of Berke- 
ley, from Maud the elderd. The Earl of Peterborough, 
the Duke of Leeds, Sir W" Wake, Bart., Sir John Reade, 
Bart., the E. of Guilford, and Sir Richard Bedingfield, 
Bart., all descended from Ela, the second duu. of W" de 
Beauchamp (through the Pattesbulls). And the Duke 
of Beaufort, the Earl of Leicester, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and Tho* Clifford, Esq., descended (through the 
Botetourts) from Beatrix, third dau. of W" de Beau- 
champ.”—Lysons’s Hist. of Bedfordshire, p. 46, note [1806]. 

In the text Lysons also says that temp. Henry 
VIII. the Gostwicks acquired a large portion of 
this barony by purchase from the Bedingfields, 
and that they sold it to the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, whose descendants afterwards sold it 
to John, Duke of Bedford, and it is presumed that 
the interest held in the barony passed with the 
estate ; whether this is so or not, [know not. He 
also states “that the manor of Bedford, formerly 
part of the barony of Bedford, has long been vested 
in the Corporation of Bedford,” so that perhaps 
the latter might be able to put ina claim to the 
office of hereditary almoner. I suspect the last 
time it was claimed was on the occasion mentioned 
by Wivrrip or Gatway. D. C. E. 


Tue Surrs or tae OLp Navicarors (5 §. vi. 
168.)—The “ relics” of these ships form part of the 
inquiry. There is a relic of Drake’s ship, still 
shown to visitors to Oxford, in the Bodleian Pic- 
ture Gallery, known as “ Drake’s Chair.” It is 
stated in a short noticein Engravings of the Cu- 
riosities in the Colleges and Public Buildings at 
Oxford, Oxford, Trash, 1850, p. 3 :— 

“Tt was made from a part of the ship in which Ad- 
miral Drake sailed round the world, and on it is the 
following inscription :— 

‘To this great ship, which round the globe has run, 

And match’d in race the chariot of the Sun ; 

This Pythagorean ship (for it may claim 

Without presumption so deserved a name), 

By knowledge once, and transformation now, 

In her new shape, this sacred port allow. 

Drake and his ship could not have wished from fate 

An happier station, or more blest estate : 

For, lo ! a seat of endless rest is given, 

To her in Oxford, and to him in heaven 

ApraHam CowLey, 1662. 
Sent to the University of Oxford, by order of John 
Davis, Esq., the King’s Commissioner at Deptford.’ ”’ 


This is copied from a book which has fallen out 
of the common list of Oxford guides, and contains 
several prints of antiquities, selected from Storers’ 
Oxford, with the inscription, “ Drawn and Eng@ 
by J. & H. Storer, London : pub’ Aug. 2, 1821, 
by Sherwood, Heely & Jones.” There are prints 
of the four Oxford “ croziers,” Wykeham’s, Fox’s, 
Latimer’s, and Laud’s, &c. If the plates are in 





| existence, the work might be republished with 
| advantage in the same cheap form. It was sold fora 
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shilling. There is no other work in which prints 
of the same objects are so easily accessible. 

Mr. Macray, Annals of the Bodleian, p. 94, 
1868, states that the name of the ship was the 
Golden Hind, and that the inscription is in Latin 
as well as in English, and that the chair was pre- 
sented when the ship was broken up. But he says 
that the date when the present was made was 1668. 
Cowley, however, died July 28, 1667, and the 
date, as above, is 1662. Ep. MARSHALL. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


According to Abraham Cowley, a chair was 
made out of the timbers of one of Sir Francis 
Drake’s ships, for amongst the Verses written on 
Several Occasions is an ode, convivial and en- 
thusiastic, “Sitting and Drinking in the Chair 
made out of the Reliques of Sir Francis Drake's 
Ship.” 

Where Cowley saw the chair is a matter for 
speculation. He might have seen it at the house 
of that “dear and worthy parishioner,” Henry 
Drake, Esq., from whom Fuller received interest- 
ing verbal information respecting the doughty 
knight. Cu. Evrxin Matuews. 

Codford St. Mary. 

[After Cowley wrote his boisterous ode, “ Cheer up, my 
mates, the wind does fairly blow,” the char was sent to 
Oxford. He then wrote the lines beginning “ To this 
reat ship,” “Upon the Chair made out of Sir Francis 
Jrake’s Ship, presented to the University Library of 
Oxford by John Davis, of Deptford, Esq.’’] 


[ read lately the following account of a very in- 
teresting relic which I hope is still carefully pre- 
served : 

“On a stone pedestal against the inn at Goodwood, in 
Sussex, is the lion carved in wood which adorned the 
head of Commodore Anson's ship, the Ceuturion, during 
the circumnavigation of the globe. It bears the fullow- 
ing inscription :— 

Stay, traveller, awhile, and view 
One who has travelled more than you, 
Quite round the globe ; in each degree, 
Anson and I have plowed the sea; 
Torrid and frigid zones have passed, 
And, safe ashore arrived at last, 
In ease and dignity appear ; 
He in the House ot Lords—I here.” 
R. W. H. Nasn, B.A. 


Florinda Place, Dublin. 


The Centurion, Anson’s ship, was, I believe, 
broken up at Halifax, Nova Scotia, before 1830. 
I there saw portions of her keel, in the shape of 
snuff-boxes, about that year. I have no doubt 
but that the present Hydrographer of the Navy 
could say something about her. J. C. H. 


In conversation a few weeks ago with a Dutch 
friend, I was informed that a portion of the Royal 
Charles, taken by the Dutch from the English in 


1667, was preserved tilla very few years ago in 
My informant 


the dockyard at Rotterdam. 





thought that it was now destroyed, but did not 
seem quite certain. AG WH 


BéRANGER AND THE BasTitee (5" §. vi. 168.) 
—Béranger was at a school in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, from the roof of which he witnessed the 
capture of the Bastille. In his Memoirs he adds: 

“That memorable event may be said to have embraced 
almost all the instruction I ever received there; for, to 
the best of my recollection, I was never taught either 
reading or writing.” ; 

OwL. 


Captain Scrore’s Epirarn (5" §. vi. 146.)— 
Will A. A. kindly say where this epitaph is to be 
found ? T. F. RB. 


“ Croney ” (5 §. vi. 246), as applied to fresh 
cow dung, or heavy soil, is in use in Yorkshire. 
If the same as clungy, it is the adjective of the 
verb to cling. a. P. 


In the northern parts of Lincolnshire this word 
appears under the form clung, and means stiff, 
tenacious, sticky. A farmer said to me last 
winter, ‘‘ We’ve hed a sight o’ rain, sir, an’ it’s 
mad th’ land strange an’ clung; we shall want 
heaps o’ frost to meller it.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesfurd Manor, Brigg. 


In this part of North Lincolnshire clongy finds 
its equivalent in the word clung, and would be 
used in the same sense. I cannot find clongy in 
any dictionary to which I have access ; but clung 
I find in the Dictionarium Anglo-Brittanicum of 
* John Kersey, Philobibl.,” 2nd edit., 1715, and 
in N. Bailey’s Dictionary, 9th edit., 1740. 

V. E. Hower. 

Kirton in Lindsey. 


Under other forms the word is not unknown. 
“ Clingy, adj. from cling: apt to cling, adhesive.” 
—Johnson. “ Clungy, adj., adhesive. North.”— 
Wright’s Provincial Dictionary. 

Ep. Manrsnatt. 


A Correr Hatrrenny Token (5" S. vi. 208.) 
—The “ Fugios” were the earliest coins issued by 
the authority of the United States. July 6, 1787, 
it was— 

“ Resolved, that the Board of Treasury direct the con- 
tractor for the copper coinage to stamp on one side of 
each piece the following device, viz., thirteen circles 
linked together, a small circle in the middle, with the 
words ‘United States’ round it; and in the centre the 
words ‘We are one’; on the other side of the same 
piece the following device, viz.,a dial with the hours 
expressed on the face of it; a meridian sun above, on 
one side of which is to be the word ‘ Fugio,’ and on the 
other the year, in figures, ‘1787’; below the dial, the 
words ‘ Mind your Business.’” 

J. CoLBURN. 

Boston, Mass. 








a. 
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Srr Tuomas Lirrieron, Barr. (5" 8. vi. 288.) 
—Bromley, in his Catalogue of Engraved British 
Portraits, makes mention of a mezzotint by John 
Simon, after T. Forster, 1700. 

Georce M. TRAHERNE. 


Arms or Rowe Faminy (5" §. vi. 289.)—The 
arms borne by families of this name are very dis- 
similar, and this fact, taken in connexion with the 
name, Roo, Roe, Rowe, &c., having appeared early 
in many counties, renders it improbable that the 
families had a common origin. No house of that 
name of any note has settled in Yorkshire, but in 
Kent there is early record. Dugdale (on Imbank- 
ing) mentions Walt. Roo as in the Commission for 
viewing banks and ditches betwixt Plumstede and 
Northflete, 16 Ric. I]. In the Visitation of 
Devonshire, 1620 (Harl. Soc.), the descent of Rowe 
of Kingston, in Staverton, is deduced from “ Ricus 
Row, de com. Cantii, temp. Edw. IIL.,” who married 
the daughter and heir of “ Philippi Rurd,” and the 
arms are given as “ Arg., a chevron az. betw. three 
trefoils slipped per pale gu. and vert,” which, with 
a slight difference, were those of Sir Thomas 
Rowe, Lord Mayor of London, 1569, who claimed 
a Kentish origin (see Visitn. of London, 1568, 
Harl. Soc.). The Rowes of Lamerton, of which 
family was Nicholas Rowe, the poet laureate, bore 
the same arms, quartering with them “ Gu., three 
holy lambs couchant arg.,” which in the Devon- 
shire Visitation are attributed to Rurde. 

This may be taken as good evidence that those 
were the proper arms of Rowe and Rurde re- 
spectively, although Edmondson (Complete Body 
of Heraldry, 1780) attributes the bearing, “ Gu., 
three holy lambs, staff, cross, and banner arg.,” to 
Rowe of Lamerton, and “ Az., a chev. betw. three 
holy lambs, staff, cross, and banner arg.,” to Row 
of Kingston. Edmondson gives also the proper 
arms, as above, under the head of “ Row (Devon- 
shire),” and adds that they were granted in 1595. 

There was Row of Conington, Hunts, who had 
no arms recorded with their pedigree in Camden’s 
Visitation of that county, 1619 (Camden Society) ; 
but in the Visitation of Middlesex, 1663, their 
descendants claimed the same arms as the family 
of Kingston, in Devon, although showing no proof 
thereof. 

Guillim alludes to “y* ancient family of y* 
Rowes of Windley-hill, in Derbyshire,” and en- 
graves their armsas they are described by Edmond- 
son:—*Or, on a bend cotised az., betw. six 
trefoils slipped vert, three escalop shells of the 
field.” 

Guillim (1679) also refers to Sir Thos. Rowe, of 
Muswell Hill, whose arms were “ Gules, a quatre- 
foil or.” This family was also of Higham Hill, Essex. 

The coat, “Arg. a beehive beset with bees 
diversely volant sa.,” Guillim attributes to Rooe of 
Cheshire (Markelsfield). 


“ 





Edmondson records the following bearings :— 
Rowe (Lewes, in Sussex) —“ Ar., a chev. sa. betw. 
three lions’ heads erased gu.” ; Rowe (Colchestock, 
in Northants) —“ Ar., on a chev. az., betw. three 
trefoils slipped per pale vert and gu., as many 
bezants.” 

For pedigrees of Rowe, besides the Heralds’ 
Visitations above mentioned, Berry’s Sussex Gene- 
alogies, Tuckett’s Devonshire Pedigrees, Morant’s 
Essex, and last, though not least, “N. & Q.,” 1* 
S. iii. ix. ; 3° 8. iii. 74, may be referred to. 


W. E. B. 


If Arrow refers to Burke’s Armory, he will see 
that there was a family of Rowe at Macclesfield, 
in Cheshire, who bore Arg., a beehive beset with 
bees volant sable, which coat was granted March 
20, 1653. This most likely was a distinct family 
from the Devonshire one of the same name. 

In the Visitation of Devon, 1620 (Harl. Soe. 
Pub., vol. vi. p. 247), is a pedigree of Row, be- 
ginning with Richard Row, of the county of Kent, 
temp. Edward III., who married the daughter and 
heir of Philip Rurd. Arms,—Arg., a chev. az. 
between three trefoils slipped per pale gules and 
vert. 

On the following page is a pedigree of Rowe of 
Lamerton. Arms as above. Quartering,—Gules, 
three holy lambs couchant argent, for Rurde. 

From this it seems probable to me that the 
family discarded their own coat in favour of that 
of their maternal ancestor, Philip Rurd. 

Wituiam C. Heave. 

Cinderford, Gloucestershire. 


Tue Last oF certain Witp ANIMALS IN 
Enotanp (5" §, vi. 288.)—I have a note that the 
last wolf killed in England was before the close of 
the fourteenth century, in Scotland in 1846, and 
in Ireland in 1710. GreorcE WHITE. 

St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


Sir Georce Yoner, Barr. (5 §. vi. 328), born 
at his father’s house in Pall Mall in March, 1733, 
was the last representative of the Culleton family. 
Sir John Yonge, of Culleton, in Devonshire, was 
created « baronet at the Restoration, 1661. Sir 
George was educated at Eton and Leipsic. He was 
elected member for Honiton in 1754, and repre- 
sented that place in Parliament till 1796. In 1802 
he was again a candidate, but was not elected. In 
1755 his father, the celebrated Sir William Yonge, 
M.P., died, and he succeeded him as fifth baronet. 
From 1766 to 1770 he was a Lord Commissioner 
of the Admiralty. In 1782 he was appointed 
Secretary at War, Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, and 
sworn of the Privy Council. In 1788 he received 
the Order of the Bath. From 1794 to 1799 he 
was Master of the Mint, when he was appointed 
Governor at the Cape of Good Hope, an office 
which he appears to have resigned in 1801. 
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Sir George Yonge took much interest in trade 
and manufactures, and was induced to embark 
very largely in the establishment of wool mills at 
Ottery St. Mary, Devon. The failure of this 
scheme appears to have been his ruin. There is a 
short memoir of him in Public Characters for 1799, 


vol. ii. For full accounts of his ancestors see 
Burke’s Extinct Baronetage, under Yonge of 


Culleton, and Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1853, Sup., 
p. 319, under Yonge of Puslinch. In the former 
it is stated that Sir George died in 1810; but it 
is probable that this is an error, Burke having 
apparently confounded him with Admiral Sir 
George Young, Kat., who died in September, 
1810, and whose son Samuel was created a baronet, 
as Young of Formosa Place, co. Bucks, in 1813. 
In the Landed Gentry it is only stated that the 
baronetcy became extinct about 1812; and in 
Townsend’s Calendar of Knights, in the list of 
Knights Grand Crosses of the Bath, Sir George is 
said to have died “about 1810.” It is not im- 
probable that he died abroad. 
Epwarp Soy. 


The fifth and last baronet died at Hampton 
Court, Sept. 26, 1812, et. 80, and was buried at 
Colyton, where his coffin plate has been preserved. 
After being Secretary at War, and filling several 
other Government posts, he went in 1799 to the 
Cape of Good Hope as Governor. Owing to 
some defalcations there he fell under a cloud. 
** When possessed of nothing, he has been heard to 
say that he began life with 80,000/. of family pro- 
perty, received a like sum with his lady, and had 
been paid by the Government for his public ser- 
vices 80,0001. ‘Honiton, he exclaimed, ‘has 
swallowed all!’” His father and grandfather had 
previously represented that borough, and he sat 
for it from 1754 to 1796. 

For the above, and much more relating to the 
Yonge family of Colyton, see the Introduction by 
Mr. George Roberts, of Lyme Regis, to the Diary 
of Walter Yonge, Esq . published in 1848 by the 
Camden Society. W. E. B. 


Procut will find this baronetcy traced from its 
creation in 1661 in Courthope’s Synopsis of the 
Extinct Baronetage, London, 1835. This authority 
states that Sir George Yonge died s.p., cirea 1810, 
and the title became extinct. This useful little 
book often has facts not in Burke. 

James Roperts Browy. 


Priaster Casts or SHAKSPEARE’s Face (5" §. 
vi. 307.)—I have a cast of the above similar, I 
believe, in all respects to that at South Kensing- 
ton. The suggestion that only six were taken is 
new to me. Cuartes WYLIE. 


“La Coquette Corricke” (5S, vi. 349.)— 
Jean Louvé, dit Lanoue (or la Noue), died in 1761. 





His play, “ La Coquette Corrigée,” is published in 
Messrs. Firmin Didot & Co.'s Chefs-d’ceuvre 
Comiques, vol. vi., price 3fs. Your correspondent 
will there find the information he requires. 

G. A. ScurRuMpPr, 


Tennyson : “THERE LIVES MORE FAITH,” &c. 
(5 S. vi. 126.)—Is there really obscurity in the 
poet’s paradox? A creed cannot be demonstrated. 
Wherever found it is a series of mere assertions. 
Hence many a so-called believer may be less 
faithful than he who honestly doubts while wait- 
ing for— 

** The Shadow cloak'd from head to foot 
Who keeps the keys of all the creeds.” 


a 2 D 


Appison : Dent (5™ §S. vi. 29, 173, 236, 349.) — 
Much information concerning the Addison family 
may be found in the Egerton MSS. at the British 
Museum. A letter from Fort St. George to Joseph 
Addison has the following curious postscript :— 

“ T had almost forgot to advise you of the death of y* 
brother Lancelot.” 


F. B. 


Dr. Jonnstone AND Lorp LytTetton (5" §. 
vi. 287, 329.)— Your Australian correspondent is 
quite right in his supposition that the Dr. John- 
stone mentioned in the letter attributed to Lord 
Lyttelton was Dr. James Johnstone, who was 
born at Annandale, Scotland, April 14,1730. A 
full account of him, extending to nearly six pages, 
is given in John Chambers’s Biographical Illus- 
trations of Worcestershire (1820), to which he 
contributed the account of the death of Thomas, 
Lord Lyttelton (pp. 527-532). Chambers quotes 
the passage given in Mr. Frost’s recently published 
work—which I have not seen—but ascribes it to 
“ Fictitious Letters of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton.” 
When Dr. Johnstone is spoken of as “a physician 
in my neighbourhood,” his place of residence was 
at Kidderminster, five miles from Hagley, and not 
at Worcester. He came to Kidderminster in 
1751, and, in his first year, “acquired 100 
pounds.” On the death of his son, a physician 
at Worcester, in the year 1783, “together with 
the coincidence of the death of his dearest friend, 
the Rev. Job Orton,” he removed to Worcester, 
and died there April 28, 1802, aged seventy- 
three. 

“Tn the 54th volume of the Phil. Trans. he published 
the first sketch ef his opinions of the uses of the gang- 
lions of the nerves, a subject which he afterwards pur- 
sued in the 57th and 60th volumes of the same work, 
viz., ‘ History of a Foetus born with a very Imperfect 
Brain ; to which is subjoined a Supplement to the Essay 
on the Use of Ganglions.’— Phil. Trans. Abridged. The 
publication of these papers procured the author the 
notice and friendship of many distinguished persons at 
this period, and, amongst others, of the il'ustrious Haller, 
with whom a correspondence commenced in 1761, and 
continued till 1775. It consists chiefly of physiological 
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and critical observations on the doctrine of ganglions, 
in which Haller candidly offers objections, and admits 
of reply. In a letter, dated May 25, 1709, after some 
prefatory observations on Dr. Johnstone's doctrine, he 
adds : ‘ For anything I know, there is but one objection, 
the ophthalmic ganglion, which lies entirely between 
nerves dedicated to voluntary motion. I shall look for 
some opportunity of showing you my just regard,’ &c. 
The objection is satisfactorily answered in a subsequent 
work by our author, entitled Medical Essays and Ob- 
servations. These papers were collected and enlarged, 
and published in Salop, in 1771, under the title of 
Essays on the Ganglions of the Nerves. They were again 
published in 1795, with many valuable physiological and 
pathological additions, and with several other practical 
tracts, in one volume, entitled Medical Essays and Ob- 
servations, with Disquisitions velating to the Nervous 
System. This volume was translated into the German 
and French languages.” 
This extract from Chambers’s work will, pro- 
bably, supply Mr. Marcus Crarke with the 
information he requires. Ccrupert Bepe. 


Tue Spanish Hatr-Dotiar (5 §, iv. 328, 
352, 396.)—The account of this coin given by 
T. J. A., at the last reference, is perfectly correct ; 
but he omits to state that it gave rise to the not 
very loyal mot, that it displayed “the head of a 
fool on the neck of a knave.” 

Jounxn Woopwarp. 


Vorratre’s Portrait (5 §. iii. 409 ; vi. 135.) 
—TI have two small busts, some four or five inches 
high, of Voltaire and Rousseau. They were 
executed by Nollekens, and presented by him to 
Mr. W. Hodson (a friend of Sir Francis Burdett 
in his early days), who published a Life of Napo- 
leon, the Guide to Knowledge, and other works. 
He gave them to his niece, who, in her turn, gave 
them to me. 

I enclose my card, that you may refer any one 
to me who may wish to see them. N. H. C. 

Tue Inscription aT Cuamps&ry (5" §. vi. 206, 
253.)—I send you an exact copy of the inscription, 
which I have received from M. Donnet, curé of 
Champéry (Valais) :— 

Quod an Tris Mulce pa 
guis ti Dine vit 
hoc san chris Dulce la 
The version given by Mr. Warren is, conse- 
quently, the only correct one :— 
“Quod anguis tristi mulcedine pavit 
Hoc sanguis Christi dulcedine lavit.” 

This inscription, about which M. Donnet has 
not been able to give any information, seems to be 
of the same date as the village church itself, built 
in 1726. Cr. Berrnoun. 

Gingins, Canton de Vaud, Suisse. 


Tue Pastorat Srarr wHicn suppep (5' §, 
vi. 28, 135, 339.)—J. H. I. is mistaken. Tann- 


héiiuser ; or, the Battle of the Bards (not “ Battle of 
the Buds”) was the joint composition of the Hon. 





Julian Fane (“ Neville Temple ”) and the present 
Lord Lytton (“ Edward Trevor”). The pseudonym 
adopted by Julian Fane was composed from his 
family motto, “ Ne vile fano,” which led to some 
of his friends ingeniously guessing the secret of 
the authorship. Lord Lytton gives an interesting 
account of the poem in his memoir of Julian Fane, 
published in 1871. 
Sp. Henperson WILLIAMS. 
5, Essex Court, Temple. 


Porrraits oF Deror (5 §. vi. 229, 315.) —The 
portrait which forms the frontispiece to the 1706 
folio of Jure Divino (at least in my copy) is signed 
“M. V.* Gucht, sculp.,” but nothing is said about 
the painter of it. I should say it was painted by 
no Fleming ; and M. Vander Gucht (not Vander 
“Gutch,” as spelt by Mr. Warp) figures in 
Bryan’s Dictionary (Stanley’s edition) as an en- 
graver only. The list of portraits by him in 
Bryan's book includes none of Defoe. The print 
in Jure Divino has by way of inscription merely 
the words, “ Laudatur et Alget. Juven. Sat. I.” ; 
but there is another old engraving differing slightly 
in details from this, though it may probably be 
taken from the same original. Of this I only have 
before me a modern reproduction engraved by 
W. J. Alais; but the old signatures on it are 
“T. Taverner! Pinx.,” and “ M. V* Gucht, scalp.” 
Underneath, in place of the words from Juvenal, 
is inscribed :—“ Daniel De Foe, Author of the 
Trueborn Englishman.” I should think it probable 
that, if these be really two portraits, “ I. Taverner” 
painted or drew them both ; and I presume this 
artist, whose name does not occur in Bryan, was 
Jeremiah Taverner, who is described in Redgrave’s 
Dictionary of Artists of the English School thus : 

“Taverner, Jeremiah, portrait painter. Practised 
early in the first half of the eighteenth century. There 
is a portrait by [sic, but query of!) him, mezzo-tinted, 
by J. Smith. He was the author of several plays.” 

H. Buxton Formay. 

38, Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood. 


IrETON THE Reaicipe (5 §. vi. 287, 334.)— 
Will J. L. C. be good enough to give authority 
for the assertion that Mary Carter was not the 
daughter of Henry Ireton, but of his widow 
(Bridget Cromwell) by her second husband, Gene- 
ral Charles Fleetwood? It is evident that E. S. R. 
is mistaken in stating that the lady in question 
had by John Carter, Esq., her husband, two sons 
— John, who died in 1700, aged seventy-two ; and 
Nathaniel, who died in 1722, aged eighty-seven. 
For, as Henry Ireton was not married to Bridget 
Cromwell until 1646, it is obvious that they could 
not have had a grandson born in 1628. It seems 
probable (if Mr. Gzorce Wurrr’s note be correct) 
that Nathaniel Carter, who was buried in St. Ni- 
cholas’s Church at Great Yarmouth, in the year 
1722, was the husband and not the son of Mary 
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Ireton, as affirmed by E.S. R. Margaret Ireton, 
the wife of Henry Swinburne, of Henthwaite, 
whose monumental inscription is noted by F. B., 
was one of the Irtons, of Irton, in Cumberland—a 
family in no way connected with Henry Ireton, 
the regicide, whose ancestors were seated at Little 
Ireton, in Derbyshire. A. E. L. L. 


J. L. C.’s reply is very valuable. It is hoped 
that, from his genealogical skill, he can advance 
a step further, and say whether Fleetwood had, or 
had not, by Bridget Cromwell another daughter, 
Frances, who married Capt. Fennel. See “ Fleet- 
wood House,” 4" 8. ix. 296, 362, 435. 

Joun PiKe. 


Pror. Witson’s Essays (5 8, vi. 287, 336.)— 
I have before me a letter of Prof. Ferrier, who 
edited his illustrious relative’s works, in which he 
says, ‘“ What you say about the ‘ Spenser ’ [articles] 
gives me, I confess, some qualms of conscience.” 
This remark was called forth by a notice, in a pro- 
vincial journal, of Prof. Wilson’s works, in which 
the hope was expressed that Prof. Ferrier did not 
surely mean to exclude from the collected edition 
of Wilson’s works his unrivalled critiques on 
Spenser. Hallam said of them, “ None need now 
approach the same subject.” These articles are 
beyond all question the best that have ever ap- 
peared on Spenser’s poetry. I remember their 
first appearance, and felt great disappointment 
when Blackwood appeared without them. They 
eminently deserve republication, and if to them 
were added the inimitable papers by Wilson on Mrs. 
Jameson’s work on the women of Shakspeare, en- 
titled Characteristics of Women, we should have a 
volume excelled by none in the language for true 
discrimination or appreciation of poetry. A. L. 


Cromwett’s Arms AND Pepicree (5" §, vi. 
127, 333.)—If Mr. Henyrrey will consult the 
Visitation of Huntingdonshire in 1613, by Cam- 
den (published in 1848 by the Camden Society), 
he will find, at pp. 79-80, the arms of Cromwell 
blazoned with six quurterings, and a pedigree 
which will aid him in assigning them to their re- 
spective owners. J. Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


Tue Ova Bisi, on Smattpox Goppess (5 §. 
vi. 144.)—Ola is the Hindi word for hail, and Ola 


Bibi, or the Hail Lady, is worshipped in cases of 


smallpox on account of the resemblance of the 

ustules on eruption to hailstones, and would 
ardly therefore be considered efficacious in cholera, 
as described in the account given in the Examiner 
on the authority of the Panjab blue-book. 

Does this work say that the magistrate of Delhi 
made any attempt to bring the persons who stoned 
the vaccinators in the streets to punishment? 
because, if not, the whole story would have the 





appearance of being a squib, invented by the 

author for purposes not generally appreciated by 

Oriental students. E. 
Starcross, near Exeter. 


Tue SmaAtiest Books 1x tHe Wortp (5% §, 
vi. 265, 316.)—In the account of small books I do 
not see mention of a very tiny edition of a popular 
English classic, to wit, Swift’s Gulliver's Travels. 
I possess a copy of this work. It measures exactly 
14 inch in length and 1 imch in breadth. The 
bastard title-page says :—“ A | Lilliputian | Folio 
Edition | of | Gulliver’s | Travels.” The title-page 
is :— “Gulliver's | Travels, | containing | His 
Voyages to | Lilliput, | &c. | London : | reprinted 
-| for R. Snagg, | 13, Brunswick Street, | Surry 
Road. | 1801.” The description of Lilliput occu- 
pies the first sixty-two pages; “A Voyage to 
Brobdingnag” occupies the remaining fifty-eight 
pages. The printers’ colophon is :—“ Printed by 
Ruffy & Evans, 37, Leadenhall Street.” It is a 
neat specimen of printing ; but, although styled a 
folio edition, the matter is very, very much 
abridged, and abbreviations, as may be supposed, 
abound. To say that it is not mentioned in 
Lowndes means very little ; but can any reader say 
whether this aptly Lilliputian edition is at all 
known, or of any account as a curiosity ? 

GeTE. 


Heatn on Cuetsea Common (5™ §. vi. 212, 
296.)—It is not very likely, considering the date of 
the Flora of Middlesex, that it should contain an 
authentic record of the occurrence of heath on 
Chelsea Common, since the common had probably 
all the heath destroyed by the middle of last 
century, when large quantities of manure were 
laid upon it, and its dimensions were greatly cur- 
tailed. There is a local tradition that the common 
was at one time called Chelsea Heath, and its 
original soil was a sandy loam, where furze and 
heath might be expected to grow wild. On 
Hounslow and Hampstead Heaths, which closely 
resemble what Chelsea Common was, species of 
the genus Erica occur, or did till very recently; 
hence there is good presumptive evidence in 
favour of my assertion, although the word “ know” 
may be a too positive way of putting it. 

J. R. S.C. 

Cuitp = Femate Cuitp (5" §. v. 145, 180, 
337, 371, 498; vi. 96, 157, 196.)—I cannot alto- 
gether agree with L. C. R. (p. 157) in his assertion 
that “in Gloucestershire everything is he but 
tom cat, and that is she.” The following couplet, 
which some years ago I heard from the mouth of a 
Gloucestershire “ worthy,” gives the correct expres- 
sion in form and fact :— 

«In Gloucestershire everything always is he 
Except a cock-turkey, and he is a she.” r.8 


Churchdown. 
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Avurnors AND Quotations Wantep (5% §. v. 

118.)— 
*¢ If the soul immortal be, 
Is not its love immortal too?” 

The Rev. John Norris, a Wiltshire bard, and one who 
ranks as one of the most eminent of the English Plato- 
nists, bas, in a short poem, Damon and Pythias ; or, 
Friendship in Perfection, the following lines :— 

** Dam. Keep your love true, I dare engage that mine 
Shall, like my soul, immortal prove.” 

Norris was born 1657, and died 1711. And Byron has 
the following verse, a rendering of “ Tu mi chamas ” :— 
You call me still your /ife. Oh! change the word,— 
Life is as transient as the inconstant sigh : 
Say rather 1 ’m your soul , more just that name, 
For, like the soul, my love can never die.” 

The lines by Norris and by Byron seem to answer the 
question asked in your correspondent's distich. 

Frepk. Rute. 
(5 8. vi. 349.) 
“ She ran till she came,” Xc. 
Is there any association between this and— 
“Three long miles the little foot-page walked, 
And three long miles he ran; 
And he ran till he came to a wide water, 
Where he lay on his breast and he swam,” 
which I heard or read somewhere years ago ? 
X. P. D. 
“ Life is not as idle ore,” Kc. 
—Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam, canto exvii. v. 5. ' 
Vv. 8. 
Manchester. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ko. 


The Flavian Amphitheatre, commonly called the Colos- 
seum, at Rome: its History and Substructure, compared 
with other Amphitheatres. By John Henry Parker, 
C.B. (Oxford, J. Parker ; London, Murray.) 

Tue Colosseum has been written about before, but never 

in so attractive and masterly a way as in this book. Mr. 

Parker not only gives a complete history of the greut 

structure, with all the latest discoveries, but he takes 

the reader into every corner of it, below as well as above 
the arena, and the “ below” was more than half of the 
whole building. In this way the edifice and all that was 
done in it, and how it was done, are brought before the 
gratified mental eye ; much more, we might say, brought 
before the actual eye by the admirable photographs, 
by which the artist shows how the animals leaped through 
the arena, how naval! batiles were fought there in wild 
mimicry, and how men died to make a Roman holiday. 

There are three dozen photographic plates; by their aid, 

the author guiding, stay-at-home travellers may get into 

every corner of the Colusseum without risk of catching 
the deadly Roman fever ; and for those who have been 
there, and have been lucky enough to reach home un- 

scathed by that dire malady, this volume will prove a 

delightful refresher. We are reminded by it of Maffei’s 

book, which, translated by the well-known Alexander 

Gordon, figured on the London tables of our great-grand- 

fathers in George II.’s reign, namely, “ A Complete His- 

tory of the Ancient Amphitheatres, more peculiarly 
regarding the Architecture of those Buildings, and in 
articular that of Verona. By the Marquis Scipio 

Maffei. Made English from the Italian Original by 

Alexander Gordon, M.A. Adorned with Sculptures.” 

The title-page, which runs on to a great length, has no 





date, but it was published in 1730. Chief among the 
names of its co-publishers are “ W. Sare, over against the 
Royal Bagnio, Long Acre,” and “ F. Noble, at Otway’s 
Head, St. Martin’e Court, Leicester Fields.” A little 
while ago this book was to be found at the second-hand 
booksellers’, and, if it has not been bought up for 
America, we advise all readers to buy it,and having read 
it, as well as Mr. Parker's, it will be hard for them to say 
with which they have been the more delighted. Of course 
the greater amount of information is in Mr. Parker's, 
but there is much profit in comparing what both say 
on amphitheatres generally. 


Boudoir Ballads. By J. Ashby Sterry. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

Ose might say there is nothing in this book ; neither is 
there in a soap-bubble, but that is light and graceful. 
There is no more in it than there is in a rainbow; but a 
rainbow is beautiful, and just as the sun’s rays catch the 
drops of falling rain, so does Mr. Sterry’s humour catch 
passing incidents and give them brilliant colour and im- 
pressive form. He isa master in drawing-room verses. 
Now and then, perhaps, he shows a kinship to the late 
naughty “ Mr. Thomas Little,” as for instance in George's 
Girdle, but there is no more of it than one may smile at. 
Mr. Sterry uses one word uncommonly hard— pet or pets. 
Not only has he a pet in every lady, but pets in what 
they wear. He makes the last word, pcts, rhyme to 
pantalettes, trouserettes, ulsterettes, chemisettes, kc. His 
nymphs with these pretty ado:nings are not exactly 
made for the wear and tear of life, but they are pretty 
things for a swain to sing in graceful ronde/e(tes. Mr. 
Sterry’s book will have to stand the wear and tear of a 
world of readers. When they bave got through it, they 
will find themselves refreshed and exhbilarated, and that 
is no little testimony in its favour. 


Man, considered Socially and Morally. By George 
Sparkes. (Longmans & Co.) 

ENLARGED from 160 to 244 pages, Mr. Sparkes gives us 
the second edition of his handy little volume of memo- 
randa made over a wide field of reading. Those who 
have not the time or power to dive deeply into the mul- 
tifarious subjects that Mr. Sparkes treats of will here 
find a welcome resource. 


In the useful Epochs of English History (Longmans & 
Co.), Prof. Rowley has undertaken the “ Rise of the People 
and Growth of Parliament” during the important period 
lasting from the great Charter to the accession of Saey 
VII. Five capital subjects are rightly kept totally dis- 
tinct, and outline maps are proviced, in eddition to an 
ample chronological table—From Messrs. H. 8. King & 
Co. we have received Poems, by Henry Weybridge Ferris. 
Some translations are also included.— Rakings over Many 
Seasons, by Richard Trott Fisher (Pickering) , is a charm- 
ing collection of verse.—In the St. James's Magazine, 
for November, “Our Noble Houses,” by Mr. 8. R. 
Townshend Mayer, is continued ; and the Churchman’s 
Shilling Magazine has an interesting paper on “ The 
Nestorian Churches.” 





Rotices to Correspondents. 


On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


Yrau.—“ Watling Street, which Leland called Athe- 
ling or Noble Street, but since he showeth ro reason why, 
I rather take it to be so named of that great highway of 
the same calling ” (Stow, p. 129, W. J. Thc ms’s edition). 
This old Roman rcad, one of the celebrated four, ran 
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“from Richborough or Dover, —e Canterbury and 
London, across the island to Chester. The Saxons. . . con- 
nected this wonderful work with one of their own my- 
thical traditions, and called it Wetlinga Street, the road 
of the Weetlings or sons of Wetla—a name still retained 
by the portion of it which ran through London” (Wright's 
The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon, p. 450). King 
Weetla belonged to the Saxon mythology. 

M. P. 8.—The Royal Society Club dates from the first 
half of the last century. It was then called the Club of 
Royal Philosophers. A claim is sometimes made for its 
having been founded in the reign of Charles II. The 
first volume of - club minutes, however, opens at the 
date October 27, 1743, when the members met to dine 
at the “ Mitre ” "in Fleet Street, where they continued 
to dine for forty years. The number of members is 
limited to forty, each being of course a F.R.S. 

H. A.—Henry Hudson left Gravesend on May Day, 
1607, and on September 15 he was back again, off Til- 
bury Hope. That was the frst of his four voyages (from 
the last of which he never returned), but it was not the 
first led by an Englishman to find a north-east or a 
north-west passage. Hudson was preceded by Willoughby 
(1553), Frobisher, Davis, Waymouth, and Knight (1600). 
Both Willoughby and Hudson perished. 

G. G. K.—When we consider the names of the scholars 
on the paper sent to us, we can only say, “ Non nostrum 
tantas,” &c., and that we should be satisfied with the 
letter-press as it stands; but all depends upon what the 
name of the society really means. 

W. A.—* Wearin’ Awa’.” It would be enough to 
make Burns himself “as mad asthe deil pu’ in heather” 
to have this ladies’ pocket-book nonsense attributed to him. 

A.Byy.—The woman burned at Dornoch (Ross-shire) 
in 1727 was the last unfortunate creature who suffered 
capital punishment for witchcraft in Scotland. 

Psm poNyME (Lisbon) should write to a Spiritualist 
journal. We cannot insert his query—for very good 
reasons. 

T. R. P.—Quite wrong; it was Hurd, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, who refused the archbishopric of Canterbury. 

E. H. _M ALCOLM.—Suitable for the Zra, not for 
“N. & 

W. K.—The “ lump of chalk” story has been printed 
thousands of times. 

Anon. (Edgbaston.)—We will endeavour to procure the 
information you require. 

Samve.t WaLKER.— Anticipated ; see 5 

T. B.— Anticipated. 





Late! y y completed, pel lished by: Subscription, 


RDINARY of BRITISH ARMORIALS. — 
Original Subscribers are requested to complete their Sets forth 
with, only a few Parts remaining on han 
This ye Dictionary of COATS of ARMS is so arranged 
that the Names of Families whose Shields have been placed upon 
Buildings, Seals, Plate, Glass, &c , can be readily ascertained. By the 
late J. W. PAPW ORT 'H, and Edited from p. 605 by A MORANT 
Complete > 1, 12 | peges. Svo. couse columns, in Parts, — Five 
Guineas. Af Sets ck pecimen Page forwarded on appli 
catio m to Mr. v Y ATT P- AY WORT 1, 33, Bloomsbury Street, W.0. 
THIS DAY, BATU RDAY, November 4, is issued, the FIRST 
NU R of an Interesting and Instructive Publication, to be 
ex sthneed Monthly, price 6d.; or forwarded by post on receipt 
of seven stamps. Subscription for the Year (including postage’, 
6a. 6d., payable by Post-Office Order. 
te E ANTIQUARY. Edited by JAMES H. 
PENNELL, Author of several Literary and Scientific Works, 
and of numerous Essays in the Reviews, Magazines, and Newspapers. 
Published by JAMES H. FENNELL, 14, Ked Lion Passage, Red 
Lion Square, London, Ww ©. 


NOTICE.— BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
Mf EBSSES. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE 


Tllustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster Row. 








NOLDING & LAWRENCE, Antiquarian Book- 
sellers, 55, Great ay Street, Bloomsbury, henten (from Ivy 

Paternoster Row, St. Paul’s).—Just issued, LIST VI. Essex, 
ik, and Norfolk List of Books, Charters, and yt -. 

I. Ancient Cherters; 11. Private Printed Pedigrees ; rt 
Beds, Berks, and Bucks; 1V. American Family History and Welsh 
Manuscri ipts ; V. Lancashire, C heshire, and Yorkshire. 

Valuable and Ext: nsive Library of a late eminent Professor of of 

Anglo-Saxon, Autograph Letters of distinguished Americans, 

the Property of a Lady 


Ta . —" 
\ ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
4 at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C. ( Fleet Street end), 
on TUESDAY, November 21, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, the 
Valuable and Extensive LIBRARY of late eminent Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon, comprising Larkin’s Domesday Book of Kent, folio— 
Hickesii Thesaurus, 3 vols.—U’Conor, Res Mibernicm, 4 vols. 4to.— 
Gordon's Scotichronicon, &c. 12 vols —W illiams's Sanskrit Dictionary 
Watt's Bibliotheca, 4 vol«.—Palgrave’s English Commonwealth 
2vols.—Camden Society Publications, 122 vols —Series of Notes and 
Queries—Archrologia and Philosophical Transactions—Surtees and 
harly English Text Society's Publications -and other valuable Lin- 
guistic Works; also the Remainders of Dr. Bosworth’s Vrosius, Origin 
of the Dutch, Scandinavian Literature, &c.; to which are added 
Deuchar's Heraldic Collections, 3 vols., and 50 Autograph Letters of 
Dist nguished Americans. 
Catalogues are preparing 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
192, Fleet Street, London, 
WIIOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ALL 
ORDERS OVER 20. 
NOTE PAPER, 3s., 49., 5¢., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, High Flap, 49. 6d., 5a. 6d.,72, 6d. and 9s. 6d. per 1,000, 
STRAW PAPER (very cheap), 2. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4a. and 68. 64. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, la. per 100 
of Papers and Envelopes sent free. 


Lane, 


Samples 


COLOUR-RELIEF STAMPING 
Reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 8a. 6d. per 1,010. 
DIE SINKING 
Crests and Monograms engraved by the best artists in the trade. 
Desigus for Monograms sent post free fur la. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY 


Supplied on the very best terms. 
SERMON PAPER, 4s. perream. SERMON CASES. 


BIBLES, CHURCH SERVICES, and 
PRAYER BOOKS. 


A very large and varied assortment. 


VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 


Surpasses all other Paper for its Smoothness of Surface, Delicacy of 
Colour, and entire Absence of Grease. It is Manufactured and Sold 


on'y b 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packets of the various Sizes of Paper and Envelopes 
post free for 34 Stamps. 
Illustrated Price Lists sent post free. 
Estan.isaep 1841. 
ONE MILLION STERLING 
Has been paid as 
COMPENSATION FOR DEATH AND INJURIES 
Caused by 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £180,000. 
Annual Income, £800,000. 
Benus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











